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THE FAR EASTERN TROPICS 


STUDIES IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF TROPICAL DEPENDENCIES. 
By ALLEYNE IRELAND 


‘“‘Mr. Ireland’s extremely interesting and varied series of studies in tropical administration covers a very wide area and many dif 
ferent types of aspiration and achievement. He h-s visited the many shores which radiate round Singapore as their trade centre—the 
Malay : eninsula, French Indu-China, Java and Borneo. He has been as far westwards as Burma, and as far eastwards as the Philip- 
eee Almost every possible variety of tropical government has presented itself to him as he has passed successively under the British, 

nch, Dutch and American flags; and upon all he has brought to bear the keen insight of an experienced observer, rejecting the non- 
essential for the vital, and enriching his survey with a great fund of comparative information.”— London Times. 


With new map. Large crown Svo, $2.00 nef. Postage 14 cents. 





WASPS, SOCIAL AND SOLITARY 
By G. W. and E. G. PECKHAM 


A popular book of research in a less familiar field of nature. 
come this interesting narrative of the ways of wasps. 


Those who have read Maeterlinck’s delightful treatise on bees will wel- 
In his introduction Mr. John Burroughs says: *‘! am free to confess that I have 


had more delight in reading this book than in reading any other nature book in a long time. 
Postage 12 cents. 


nature-lovers,” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 


It gives me pleasure to commend it to all 





ESSAYS IN PURITANISM 
By ANDREW MACPHAIL 


“These essays are not only remarkably interesting, but distinctly 


able—full of shrewd insight, strewn with sparkling raillery, 
thoroughly informed as well as appreciative. 


interesting reading from its beginning to its close. It is crisp and 


pointed in style, and very many of its aphorisms bear evidence | 


that the author has a merry wit.”— Glasgow Herald, 
Crown, 8vo, $1.50 net. Postage i2 cents, 


The book affords | 


A MANUAL OF TREES 
By CHARLES S. SARGENT 


Brief descriptions of some 630 trees of North America (exclusive 
of Mexico), accompanied by a figure of the leaves, fruits and 
flowers of each tree. This work will fill a place similar to that 
long held by Grray’e ‘‘ Manual of Botany.” Professor Sargent is 
the author of ‘* The Silva of North America,” “ Trees and Shrubs.” 
etc. With Illustrations by Charles Edward Faxon, Glossary of 
technical terms and Index. Octavo, $6.00 net, postpaid ‘ 





JOHN WHITE CHADWICK’S 


Later Poems 


Presenting Mr. Chadwick as a poet in his most mature period, when his lines conveyed the most perfect expression of his deep thought 


and feeling. With portrait l2mo, $1.25 net. Postage ¥ cents. 





To be published during the month of April 
LYMAN ABBOTT’S 


A live discussion of the question: Why do people go to church ? 


HUGO MUNSTERBERG’S 


A valuable contribution to the discussion of immortality. 


C. HANFORD HENDERSON’S 


Crown 5vo, $1.50 net. 


16mo, 85 cents net. 


The Christian Ministry 


Postage extra. 


The Eternal Life 


Postage extra. 


The Children of Good Fortune 





An essay in morals upon such questions as Human Conduct, The Moral Person, Social Welfare, ete. Crown, $vo, $1.30 net. Postage extra. 
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best in the old books on “school manage- 
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teachers’ reading courses, and college depart- 
ments of pedagogy. 
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ENGLISH-GERMAN and GERMAN-ENGLISH 


Fluegel — Schmidt — Tanger 


2 vols., half leather, $5.20 postpaid. 
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2 vols. in one, half leather, $4.25 postpaid. 
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Catalogues free. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE: 
The Library of the Late Chariton 
T. Lewis, LL.D., of New York. 


Catalogue sent on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


The Literature of 
The English Language 


From the Earliest Times up to our day 

Biography, Bibliography, History, Criticism. 
Composite Studies of all English and American 
authors who have made important contribution. 
All containedin THE LIBRARY OF LIT- 
ERARY CRITICISM. 8 Royal Octavo Vol- 
umes, over 6,000 pages. 250 portraits, No other 
work like it. Set $40.00. Customary terms, 
For full information and free sample pages address 


MOULTON PUSLISHING COMPANY 
Mooney Building, Buffalo, N, Y. 


* Astor Edition 
of Poets 


is the best for schools and colleges. 93 vols. 
price, 60c: per vol, (price to schools 40c.). 


SEND FOR LIST 
Thomas Y.Crowell @ Co., NewYork 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


16 West 38d St., opposite the “ Waldorf,” New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British authors. Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as suon as issued, 


Then you 
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ble assistance towards effective results from our 
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By Edith M. Nicholl 
Postpaid, $1.50. 

Send for our FREE Book List. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Besten. 








The Newest Work on Psychology and Religion 
Studies in Human and Divine Inter-Relationship. 


Social Law in the Spiritual World 


By Rurvs M. Jonas, A.M., Litt.D., Professor at Haver- 
ford College. Cloth $1.25 net, postage 10 centa, 


THE JOHN C, WINSTON CO., Philadelphia, 
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THE LIFE OF 
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CERVANTES 
CERVANTES 


By ALBERT F. CALVERT 


Author of * The Alhambra,” “ 
Spain,” etc. 
i2mo. $1.25 net, 
Tercentenary Edition. 
This account isenriched with numerous repro- 
ductions of portraits, illustrations and title 
ages from early editions; and carries also a se- 
ection of proverbs of Cervantes, chronological 
repertoire of documents relating to the life of 
Cervantes. bibliography of Don Quixote, list of 
bibliographies of Cervantes arranged chrono- 
logically, and a synopsis of the editions of Don 
Quixote, 


JOHN LANE - 


Impressions of 
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STUDIES IN HISTORY 
ECONOMICS & PUBLIC LAW 


Edited by the faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University. 


Volume XXII. The Historical 
Development of the Poor 
Law of Connecticut. 


BY 
EDWARD WARREN CAPEN, Ph.D., 
Alumni Lecturer at Hartford Theological 


Seminary 
520 pages, paper, price $3.00 net 
Published by the Columbia Univ. Press. 
The Macmillan Company, Agents. 
64 & 66 Pifth Ave., N. Y. 
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A NEW VOLUME IN THE 
American Sportsman’s Library 
CHARLES E. TREVATHAN’S 


The American Thoroughbred 


Fully illustrated from photographs. Uniform with the 
volumes previously issued in the well-known Library 
edited by Mr. CASPAR WHITNEY, Editor of Outing, 

Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net (postage 15¢.) 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE 
Rural Science Series 
Professor ISAAC P. ROBERT’S 


The Horse 


Every detail of the training, care and breeding of horses 
is simply and clearly dealt with from the point of view 
of the farmer. In the binding of the well-known series 
edited by Professor BAILEY. 

Illustrated, Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net (postage gc.) 


Mrs. ALFRED ELY’S 


Another Hardy Garden Book 


gives simply the results of years of her own experiences 
in raising vegetables, flowers, fruits, transplanting trees, 
etc. With 49 tull-page plates. {$7.75 net (postage r2c.) 


Gen. HENRY L. ABBOT’S 
Problemsof the Panama Canal 


Including the Physics and Hydraulics of the River Chagres, 
the Climatology of the Isthmus, and the Cut at the Cule- 
bra. By Brigadier-Gen. HENRY L. ABBOT, U. S. Army, 
Retired, Late Consulting Engineer of the New Panama 
Canal Company. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated. Ready next week 


Dr. JOHN A. FAIRLIE’S 


National Administration of 
the United States 


By the author of “ Municipal Administration,” etc. 
Cloth. Ready next week 


AN IMPORTANT WORK TI. 


Bryan’s 


Macmillan Publications 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE SERIES 
English Men of Letters 
WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY’S 


Bryant 

Uniform with Col. Higginson’s “ Whittier’’ in the series 
containing Harrison’s “Chatham,” Benson’s “ Rossetti,” 
Chesterton’s “Browning,” etc. 


Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents net (postage Sc.) 


A PRACTICAL LITTLE HANDBOOK 
Professor CHAS. SEARS BALDWIN’S 


How to Write A Handbook 


BASED ON THE ENGLIS# BIBLE 
Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents net (postage 5¢.) 


POEMS OF MARKED ORIGINALITY 
Mr. W. J. NEIDIG’S 


The First Wardens 


This little book does not echo other poets nor construct 
minor melodies out of the customary themes and imagery. 
It is of unusua! quality and promise both in poetic imagi- 
nation and literary style. 

Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 net (postage roc.) 


A GUIDE TO THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 
Dr. HANCHETT’S 


The Art of the Musician 


This is just the book for those who love music enough to 
wish to know more of what a composer is aiming at and 
to find ground for a fair judgment of his results. It is 
illustrated with many musical quotations. 

Cloth, ramo, gilt top, $1.50 net (postage 13¢.) 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE SERIES 
Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiquities 
Dr. PERCY GARDNER’S 


A Grammar of Greek Art 


An attempt to make an elementary study of Greek art a 
part of general classical culture in relations with the 
Study of Greek and Roman history and literature. 

Cloth, illustrated, $1 75 net ( postage rye.) Ready next week 


LS JUST COMPLETED IN 


Dictionary of Painters and Engravers 


A new edition of a work which has no rival for completeness and trustworthiness. Thoroughly revised, with over 500 new 
biographies and more than 3,000 alterations necessitated by modern research. 
Five volumes, fully illustrated, Each $6.00 net. (Sold by subscription only) Write for special terms for monthly payments 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF A NOTABLE HISTORY 


Professor Channing’s 


A History of the United States 


gathers into one comprehensive presentment the evolution of the American people. His orderly, well-balanced statements of 
fact stand out against a background of wide personal knowledge and deep personal insight. They are woven into a convincing, 
essentially readable narrative which is consistent in its point of view and unbroken in its sequence. 

To be complete in eight 8vo volumes. Vol. 1. ready next week, $2.50 net (postage 27¢.) 


THE NEW MACMILLAN NOVELS 


Mr. Phillpotts’s The Secret Woman 


‘is beyond all question one of the greatest novels in literature." 
James Doveras in the Star, London, Cloth, $1.60 


Mr. Sidney R. Kennedy’s The Lodestar 


isan uncommonly attractive love story, full of sparkling dia- 
logue, amusing without being trashy; an ideal book to read 
aloud, Cloth, $1.60 


Mr. Robert H. Fuller’s The Golden Hope 


isa “simply ripping good story” of the days when Alexander the 
Grass was Pound “4 oe od , Cloth, $1.60 


Mr. Upton Sinclair’s Manassas 


“It is one of the most thri betitiagly interesting books of its xing 
that we have ever read.” Cloth, $1.60 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


Sixty-four and Sixty-six Fifth Avenue, New York 
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President Roosevelt’s latest heade! 
into Dominican troubled waters will not 
strengthen confidence in either his stead- 
iness or his prudence. He is trying to do 
by indirection, and in a way doubtfully 
legal, what he endeavored in vain to 
persuade the Senate to give him power 
to do lawfully and directly. As in his 
seizure of Panama, he seems to aim at 
“creating a situation,’ during ithe recess 
of Congress, which Congress, when it 
meets, will have to accept even if it 
makes wry faces. His course will height 
en the apprehensions whicn Secretary 
Hay’s poor health and absence had al- 
ready roused. The haste with which the 
President closed with the suspicious of- 
fer of Morales is not creditable to his 
caution. No inquiry into motives ana 
conditions; no time (before going on a 
hunt) to await Minister Dawson’s pro- 
posed coming to Washington, keeping 
the question ‘‘open’”’ meanwhile, as that 
diplomat suggested, but a hurried de- 
cision on what is confessedly half-in- 
formation. Not in such precipitate fash- 
ion should the foreign policy of a great 
nation be conducted. And where does 
Mr. Roosevelt find his authority for 
permitting ‘‘no change” in the situation 
in San Domingo? Acting Secretary of 
State Adee explains this to mean that 
the President of the United States will 
maintain the status quo in San Domin- 
go. That is, he will put our ships and 
marines at the disposal of President 
Morales. He will allow no revolution to 
overthrow the Dominican President, 
even if it be supported by a majority 
of the people. For that, President 
Roosevelt has no more warrant in law 
than he would have to prevent the Czar 
of Russia from being dethroned by an 
uprising of the Russian nation. 








President Morales is reported to be 
“greatly pleased,” but at what? Not 
that the tangle of his country’s finances 
is to be cut through, but that he himself 
is now, as he thinks, beyond danger of 
being turned out by a revolution. He 
will cheerfully turn all his revolutionists 
over to Uncle Sam. This his been his 
obvious aim throughout. He ardently 
desires to appoint Americans as collect- 
ors of Dominican customs, not because 
he knows or cares anything about their 
administrative ability, but because he 
firmly believes that they will be backed 
up by American guns. Nominally Do- 
minican officials, Morales will regard 
them as Americans whom their Govern- 
ment is bound to protect at all hazards. 
Of course, it is highly probable, as it is 





highly desirable, that no revolutionists 
will try to oust them; but the risk is 
there, and it is one of the chances of 
trouble which Mr. Roosevelt is so fond of 
taking with a light heart. Doubtful of 
his legal warrant for what he may have 
to do, he simply clings to the larger hope 
that he will not have to do it. But he is 
evidently storing up new difficulties 
against the day when the Senate shall 
take up the Dominican treaty on its 
own merits. 


If the French Government had ap- 
pointed a Panama Commission with a 
great flourish of trumpets, and then cut 
their heads off a year later as a set of 
incompetents, scornful things would 
have been said by the American press. 
But when an American Administration 
does this, we know that it is proof of 
rare foresight, energy, and efficiency. In 
so far as the President's removal of the 
commissioners is based upon their bad 
organization as a working body, that is 
something which should have been per- 
ceived from the beginning. It appears, 
however, that his impatience with them 
is largely due to the fact that they have 
insisted upon making plans before exe- 
cuting them. This difficulty will persist, 
however, no matter what the reorganiza- 
tion or what the new personnel. An im- 
mense amount of preliminary study 
must yet be done on the canal if the 
whole project is not to be botched. So 
far as we know, no published report 
deals at all adequately with the changes 
in marine architecture as affecting the 
whole question of the depth of the canal 
and navigation through it. Yet that is a 
subject requiring the nicest attention. It 
would be a reproach to us to build a ca- 
nal with a hurrah, only to find, as the 
Suez does to-day, that the latest types of 
steamer could not use it. 


In selecting the new Panama Commis- 
sion, the President has radically depart- 
ed from the theory which guided him in 
choosing the first. For engineering ex- 
perts, it is evident that he has determin- 
ed to substitute driving men of business. 
yet the expert knowledge is to be sup- 
plied through a board of consulting en- 
gineers. Their first duty, as Secretary 
Taft states in his letter of instruction, 
will be to fix upon the true plan to be 
followed in building the canal. Then the 
executive Commission, with the army 
and navy to help, will be counted upon 
to put through the work. But the main 
thing is to elect the wisest plan. In spite 
of all the studies and projects already 
put forward, no satisfactory solution of 
all the problems involved has yet been 
hit upon. Another question carefully to 
be considered is whether the work shail 
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be done by the Government itself, or by 
contract. If the former, every safeguard 
against jobbery that can be devised will 
be needed. 


To those who recall the excited re 
ception of the Government's estimat« 
last December that the cotton crop would 
be 12,400,000 bales—-exceeding by a mil 
lion any previous record-—a little sur- 
prise may be pardoned at the tame greet- 
ing given to the “ginning report” of the 
Census Bureau, on March 28, which 
marks up the December figure to 13,500,- 
000 bales. It should be observed that 
the former estimate, prepared when the 
cotton harvest had hardly begun, was 
general, whereas the “ginning returns,” 
giving the amount actually passed 
through the gin in preparation for mar- 
ket, are reasonably close to accuracy. It 
might have been supposed, therefore, 
that the dismay of the cotton commu- 
nity last December would now be re 
doubled—more particularly so since the 
price of cotton stands to-day exactly 
where it did on the eve of the earlier 
estimate. The fact is, however, that the 
cotton producer has now discovered cer- 
tain compensating advantages in a 
“bumper” crop A year ago, the entire 
South seemed to have made up its 
mind that its prosperity was pinned to 
cotton at 15 cents a pound. That sucha 
prize was driving away consumers and 
killing the spinning industry at Man- 
chester and Fall River, did not affect 
this sentiment in the least. The popu- 
lar attitude resembled that of Wall 
Street in April, 1901, when skeptics who 
whispered that stocks were pretty high 
were angrily asked if they had lost faith 
in the United States. 


This feeling expressed itself in the 
case of cotton somewhat amusingly. The 
experts of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, whose 9,900,000-bale estimate of a 
year before had been most kindly greet- 
ed, were denounced as jugglers and 
frauds, hauled before a special commit- 
tee of Congress, and there publicly ac- 
cused of manipulating the returns. Pub- 
lic-spirited planters emerged into view, 
at various Southern points, with elo- 
quent appeals to burn up part of the 
“bumper” crop. Meanwhile, a commu- 
nity which had been foolishly speculat- 
ing for the rise in cotton, had to sell its 
“options” for the best price obtainable. 
As with the Wall Street of 1901, comple- 
tion of this unpleasant process left peo- 
ple with a clarified view of the situation, 
and the first*thing that they saw was 
an instant revival in the world’s cot- 
ton-goods trade at the lower prices. This 
is the secret both of the recovery in cot- 
ton prices to a remunerative though not 
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extravagant figure, in the face of the 
much higher “ginning estimate’ of last 
week, and of its complacent reception. 
The outcome is highly satisfactory; not 
least so because it disposes, for a good 
while to come, of the profound distress 
of the “worrying” school of economists 
as 10 Whether the world would hereafter 
grow enough cotton to clothe itself. 


The plan for building a great modern 
immigrant station at New Orleans and 
attempting to divert part of the emi- 
gration from the countries of Southern 
urope to that port, is of interest in 
connection with the efforts of some ot 
the Southern States to secure white la- 
bor from abroad. Last year New Or- 
leans ranked only eighth in the number 
of aliens admitted, its total being 4,946, 
or less than one-one hundred and twen- 
tieth of the corresponding figure for Ellis 
Island. Commissioner-General Sargent, 
anxious as he is to prevent the conges- 
tion of foreigners in the Eastern cities, 
has approved the plan for increased fa- 
cilities for handling immigrants at New 
Orleans. The steamship companies, if 
they choose, can doubtless induce a larg- 
er proportion to land there. But that 
this will make them stay in the South is 
not certain. In the last fiscal year, only 
95 arriving immigrants gave South Car- 
olina as their destination, only 112 North 
Carolina, only 1,096 Alabama. Opportu- 
nity and not distance must, in the long 
run, be the controlling factor. Illinois, 
which is just about as far away as Ala- 
bama from this port, was the destination 
of 57,457 immigrants last year. It is 
perhaps true that the planters who have 
gone to the docks at New Orleans to en- 
gage men as soon as they landed, may 
have secured some who would otherwise 
have gone elsewhere, but if once the im- 
migrants learn that their outlook is bet- 
ter in the South than in other sections, 
they are bound to go there, no matter 
what their port of entry. 


Although Maryland will not vote on 
the negro-suffrage amendment for seven 
months, discussion is already spirited. 
The Baltimore News, answering a state- 
ment by Murray Vandiver, chairman of 
the Democratic State Central Commit- 
tee, makes some telling points. It 
disposes of the argument that the 
existence of bi-partisan registration 
boards in every precinet would en- 
sure just enforcement of the require- 
ment that the voter “understand” the 
State Constitution. On the tens of 
thousands of doubtful cases, it points 
out, the registration boards would 
divide two to two. “Nobody with a 
grain of sense imagines that that fea- 
ture of the law would be permitted to 
stand after the disfranchising amend- 
ments had got into operation.” Inevi- 
tably, it would mean a return to the 
old system of 2 to 1 registration boards 
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which ‘‘was the corner-stone of election 
frauds prior to 1895.” Chairman Van- 
diver further stated that the “‘education- 
al clause” was taken from the Virginia 
Constitution. While this is literally 
true, the Virginia provision was made 
to apply only to original registration 
under the act, while in Maryland it is 
proposed as a permanent condition. 
Since January 1, 1904, the educational 
test in Virginia has been simply the 
writing of name, age, residence, etc., 
in the presence of the registration offi- 
cers. “That Maryland is not driven to 
the use of methods which, in States far- 
ther South, have been felt to be a de- 
plorable necessity,” says the News, “we 
need not here insist; the point we wish 
to make is, that what Vandiver says of 
Virginia is not true.” 


If the guests at the Missouri Society 
dinner last week expected to hear Gov. 
Folk lay down any novel principles of 
government or emit surprising views on 
politics, they were diappointed. But 
his career is doubly inspiring because of 
its lack of such things. “The Missouri 
idea,’ as he defined it in words at the 
dinner, and has still more clearly ex- 
pressed it in his acts, ‘‘means the en- 
forecement of law, and that if the law be 
bad, the remedy is to repeal, not to ig- 
nore it.’”” Mr. Folk did not win fame by 
devising new laws or new machinery as 
safeguards against the wrongdoer; he did 
not try to extend his activities beyond 
the powers of the office in which the 
peopie had placed him. He simply did 
his sworn duty under the laws as he 
found them. The laws were not all they 
should have been, and he has since tried 
to supplement and improve them; but 
the work which made his name known 
to the country was done under statutes 
which any of his predecessors might 
have used had they had the same sense 
of public duty. As Lincoln’ said of 
Grant, he did not begin by asking for 
additional resources, and complaining 
that he could accomplish nothing with- 
out them. Unlike some of the “reform 
Governors” with whose names his is of- 
ten coupled, Folk is no innovator, nor 
has he a panacea for the ills of the 
country; but he presents the most prom- 
inent example now before the country of 
what can be accomplished through fear- 
less enforcement of the laws as they are. 


Rhode Island politics being what is 
known, it has been something of an 
anomaly that the form of ballot used in 
that State is the one most in favor with 
reformers and best calculated to encour- 
age independent voting. However, Gov. 
Utter and the present Legislature are 
bestirring themselves to see that this 
condition may no longer puzzle the pub- 
licist. A commission appointed by the 
jovernor and Speaker, with Senator 
Elisha Dyer as chairman, has just rec- 
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ommended that the present pure Aus- 
tralian ballot be abandoned for one hav- 
ing the party column. Whereas at present 
even the voter of a straight ticket must 
examine and mark separately each candi- 
date of his party, the commission pro- 
poses to introduce the “straight-ticket” 
circle. The type chosen is the one used 
in New Hampshire, Michigan, Utah, 
Wyoming, and Idaho. Under it the man 
who desires to vote for a Democrat for 
Governor and Republicans for all other 
offices may put his cross in the Repub- 
lican circle, then scratch out the name 
of the Republican candidate for Gover- 
nor and make a cross opposite the Demo- 
crat’'s name. Thus it is mechanically 
a little more difficult to vote a split 
ticket than here in New York, where 
the erasure is unnecessary, though de- 
cidedly easier than in Iowa, Kansas, or 
Indiana, where the form of ballot is the 
same but the law requires every name 
to be marked separately when a split 
icket is voted. One of the commission’s 
recommendations, that “no ballot shall 
be rejected for any technical error which 
does not make it impossible to deter- 
mine the voter’s choice,” is doubtless a 
very proper provision in view of the 
long controversy over the official can- 
vass last fall, but the disputes over al- 
leged identification marks had nothing 
to do with the form of the ballot. The 
change is in the interest of nobody ex- 
cept the hidebound party man. For all 
that, the Providence Journal describes 
the recommendations as “reforms in the 
ballot laws.” 


By the strict party vote of 33 to 14, 
and obviously under the lash of the Re- 
publican caucus, the stock-transfer bill 
and the mortgage tax bill passed the 
New York Senate Monday night. The 
inequitable stock-transfer tax will, of 
course, affect the purely speculative 
branch of Stock Exchange business, but 
no more than would a similar tax affect 
sales of dry goods, iron, grain, or cot- 
ton. It will leave to the gambling spec- 
ulator, moreover, the power to transfer 
his large transactions to the exchanges 
of other States—an expedient which the 
nature of his business makes easier for 
him than for the bona-fide investor. The 
mortgage tax bill has not received the 
public attention which it deserves. In- 
deed, a curious notion has been created, 
in some quarters, that the one-half of 
one per cent. tax proposed is the rela- 
tively unobjectionable “registration tax’”’ 
projected and defeated at Albany a 
couple of years ago. Nothing could be 
further than this from the purposes of 
the pending measure, It imposes an an- 
nual tax—less in its percentage figure, 
to be sure, than that of the personalty 
tax in which mortgages have hitherto 
been included—-but levied, unlike the per- 
sonalty tax, on the entire and ascertain- 
ed sum of capital invested in the mort- 
gage. Considering that the interest rate 
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obtained on good mortgage loans, in this 
city, ranges from 4 to 5 per cent., this 
one-half per cent. tax would clearly 
amount to a tax of 10 to 12% per cent. 
on all incomes procured from such in- 
vestments. Whose are these incomes on 
which such a burden is to be imposed? 
Every one knows that investment in 
real-estate mortgages is the recourse of 
the thrifty citizen in moderate circum- 
stances, of the small estate left as the 
sole support of a dependent family on 
the death of the bread-winner, or of the 
trust funds of institutions which, like 
the savings bank and the building and 
loan association, exist for the benefit of 
people of narrow means. 


George C. Holden, the postal inspector 
who “borrowed” $1,100 from the Storey 
Cotton Company of Philadelphia, which 
he was investigating, had evidently 
learned his business from Beavers, Ma- 
chen, and other prominent officers of 
the Department. The get-rich-quick con- 
cern of Philadelphia was known by every 
reputable cotton dealer in the country 
to be a fraud. Twice its swindling oper 
ations were exposed at length in the 
Evening Post. The charges were laid 
before the postal authorities, who for 
some mysterious reason refused to act 
against men who were notoriously using 
the mails to cheat small investors in 
every part of the United States. The to- 
tal amount of money stolen is variously 
estimated at from one to four millions; 
the lowest sum is certainly large enough 
These heavy losses fall chiefly upon 
clerks, school teachers, and _ other 
‘lambs” who embarked their slender 
savings in this bottomless enterprise 
Holden is a man who clearly belongs to 
the régime of Charles Emory Smith and 
Henry C. Payne; and Postmaster-Gener- 
al Cortelyou will, we trust, deal with 
him as he deserves. The incident has no 
moral except the old one: 


“Clap on a lock, keep watch and ward! 
But who the guards themselves shall guard?" 


Unprecedentedly large are the orders 
being booked for anthracite coal. This 
is due only in part to the usual spring 
reduction in price. It is largely ascrib- 
ed to the fear of another strike in the 
anthracite mines when the present truce 
between operators and men expires by 
limitation. The wise and prudent are 
foreseeing the evil, and stocking up with 
coal. The “war-chest policy” in public 
finance was long ago discarded by all 
nations except Germany, but the present 
rush for anthracite presents the picture 
of a curious revival of an analogous 
practice in the domain of industry. It 
yet remains an open question whether 
the anthracite settlement, or rather the 
anthracite compromise, effected through 
Mr. Roosevelt’s mediation, will prove of 
lasting public advantage. Coal at any 
price ig demanded by a shivering pub 


tion. 


The Na 
lic; but the way the resumption of min- 
ing coal was secured has left many wary 
observers shivering even in warm wea 
ther, and two years in advance of the 
winter of 1906-7. It was doubtless possi 
ble for miner and operator to decide, at 
the instance of the chief executive, even 
though acting in a private capacity, in 
what proportions they would share the 
extra price to be imposed on the con 
sumer. But who will go warranty for 
another easy agreement as to the divi- 
sion of the spoil? 


The meaning of Mr. Balfour's deci 
sion to withdraw party support from 
resolutions on the Chamberlain plan 
was insufficiently brought out in the dis- 
patches. The press reports make the 
matter clearer. Lord Hugh Cecil, in a 
remarkable speech, interpreted the ac- 
tion as a complete disclaimer of Cham- 
berlainism, and Mr. Balfour allowed the 
gloss to stand undisputed. The theory 
that the Ainsworth motion, condemning 
duties on manufactures, was non-con- 
tentious, Lord Hugh Cecil treated with 
contempt. He recalled the fact that 
Cabinet Ministers had been driven out 
because of their hostility to the Cham- 
berlain plan, and new appointments 
made with a view to the protectionist 
propaganda. He regretted that the Gov- 
ernment had not maintained neutrality 
on the issue, and he took Mr. Bal- 
four’s flight before the motion as clear 
evidence that he had at last cast in his 
lot with the Unionist free-traders. The 
repudiation of the protectionist pro- 
gramme was, he held, complete. “After 
to-night,” he said, “tariff reform would 
pass from being a heresy into being a 
laughing-stock.” Mr. Balfour, his cousin 
explained, “had made it clear that the 
Conservative party was not a protec- 
tionist party, and that it had not been 
captured by the Tariff Reform League.” 
The conclusion was only too obvious 
that Mr. Balfour had botched the whole 
matter of handling the Chamberlain 
agitation, and was now both deserting 
his former colleague and running away 
from the mess he himself had made. 
When flight is the only purposeful ma- 
neuvre a general ever makes, his mili- 
tary repute suffers. And Mr. Balfour, 
who receives indirect votes of censure 
every day or two now, will hardly get 
credit from trying to remedy initial va- 
cillation by ultimate evasion. 


One of the infallible signs of spring 
is the recrudescence of the Macedonian 
The British Foreign Minister, 
speaking last week before the Lords, 
took the ground, first, that European 
control of the finances of the disturbed 
provinces is necessary, and that the 
initiative of reform must still remain 
with Austria and Russia. To a certain 
extent the two propositions are contra- 
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dictory. At the present juncture no 
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effective pressure can well be exested 
by Russia, while Austria, too. suffers 
from internal discord Any 
they impose upon the Sultan are likely 


reforms 


to prove as ineffective as that reorgan 
ization of the gendarmery so ambitious 
ly planned in the Mursteg convention. In 
spite of the appointment of a few Chris 
tian officers, the misgovernment of the 
three vilayets continues. One hears al 
ready of outrages by the Turkish troops 
and of reprisals by the revolutionary 
bands. The Porte has served the usual 
protest upon Bulgaria for fomenting the 
revolt across the border. Furthermore 
the whole situation has grown much 
more difficult through the appearance of 
the Greeks in military guise. Formerly 
this nationality held its own by guile, 
and was impartially oppressed by Alban 
ians, Bulgars, and Turks. Now we learn 
of Grecian partisans fighting against the 
Pulgar agitators. Thus a new racial 
complication becomes menacing in a 
situation already perilously mixed. One 
belief 
that the various remedial measures have 
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been of any avail, or that there is any 
promise in further joint action by Rus 
sia and Austria. The redemption of the 
harassed vilayets seems the task of the 
most disinterested Powers France and 
England. England, in particular, can 
not evade the moral responsibility she 
incurred through curtailing Bulgarian 
territory by the Treaty of Berlin 


What the Kaiser said at Tangier is 
matter of some dispute, but it may be as- 
sumed that he used his characteristic 
outspokenness. Such, at any rate, was 
the tone in which Chancellor von Bilow 
discussed the open door in Moroceo. On 
the same subject a statesman of a more 
reticent cast, M. Delcassé, made a re 
assuring utterance before the French 
Senate on Friday As if to offset any 
disquieting effect from what Bulow had 
said and the Kaiser was sure to say, he 
declared that France had no territorial 
ambitions in Morocco, and meant to keep 
that country open on equal terms to the 
world’s trade. Thus the Kaiser and the 
French Foreign Minister were almost 
simultaneously advocating the integrity 
of the Sultanate and the open door. The 
anti-German press sees a psychologica! 
moment of considerable menace: the 
Kaiser has taken advantage of the hu- 
miliation of France’s ally, Russia, to pro- 
claim an aggressive policy in the Medi 
terranean. But the support of Russia 
was almost valueless for Mediterranean 
purposes, while England is a really for 
midable contingent ally for France a 
against possible German designs on the 
Moorish coast. Furthermore, there is no 
reason to suppose that the German dee 
Jarations are other than commercial in 
intent. Biilow is engaged in Mr. Hay 
favorite occupation of demanding the 
open door, but with an unction possible 
only in a protectionist Minister, 
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THE DREAD OF DIRECT TAXES. 

The taxation muddle at Albany is 
rather worse than usual this year. In 
vain do party caucuses, in vain does the 
Governor, plead for harmony and appeal 
for new revenue. Formidable objections 
are offered to every proposed additional 
tax, and the Legislature seems almost 
at its wits’ end to know how to provide 
the money to meet the expenses which 
it has authorized. The surplus cannot 
be drawn upon indefinitely. Either more 
money must be put into the Treasury or 
the horrible alternative be faced of tak- 
ing less out. Yet the mortgage tax is 
stoutly resisted, the stock-transfer tax 
is shown to be unsound, and which way 
shall the troubled tithingmen at Albany 
turn? When some hardy spirits ven- 
tured to whisper that it might be neces- 
sary to return to a direct tax, the sug- 
gestion excited acute alarm, and left 
both the Legislature and the Governor 
aghast. 

The fear of direct taxes is getting to 
be common in this country. State after 
State aspires to the proud distinction of 
being able to say to its citizens: ‘You 
have to pay nothing for the expenses of 
your Government.” New Jersey long 
ago began to make that boast. The cost 
of her general administration was fully 
met by corporation taxes. Whether the 
corporations did not immediately set up 
as tax collectors, and make the inno- 
cent and rejoicing citizens pay without 
knowing it, was a question which no 
patriotic Jerseyman would ever ask. “No 
State taxes” was a taking cry, and Gov- 
ernor Odell was soon raising it in New 
York, Here, however, the system of 
purely indirect taxes is breaking down 
under our eyes. The old ones are not 
adequate; new ones are almost impossi- 
ble to find. Yet a kind of blank despair 
settles down upon the authorities when 
it is proposed to revert to the sure and 
simple expedient of a direct tax. 

This only shows how far in folly we 
have travelled; how completely we have 
been drugged by sophisms about taxa- 
tion; how entirely forgotten are the 
sound arguments, both economic and po- 
litical, in favor of direct taxation. It is 
too much, no doubt, to ask our busy 
statesmen at Albany to read Professor 
Seligman’s “The Shifting and Incidence 
of Taxation,’ but there ought to be some 
way of giving them simple lessons in the 
inevitable diffusion of taxes throughout 
the entire community. Happy-thought 
legislators suppose they have solved the 
whole problem by incorporation taxes 
or franchise taxes or mortgage taxes or 
stock-transfer taxes. A few, they imag- 
ine, will have to pay, and the other lucky 
dogs will escape. But as well think to 
exert pressure upon one portion of water 
in a pail without disturbing the rest. A 
tax, even when apparently most indirect, 
is the one of those “good things’ which 
every man displays most unselfish eager- 
ness to “pass on” to his neighbor. 
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That there is great popular misappre- 
hension about this shifting of taxation 
is no reason why those who levy taxes 
should shut their eyes to the facts. Bu- 
colic ignorance, even blissful, ought to 
be rudely disturbed. The farmer should 
have it made plain to him that a tax on 
mortgages, such as his innocent soul re- 
joices in because he thinks it is a good 
way to draw the fangs of money-lend- 
ers, really reflects itself in the higher 
rate of interest which he has to pay on 
every loan. But the political viclousness 
of indirect taxes is even more glaring 
than their economic. They are a direct 
temptation to extravagance. They cover 
up the truth, and lead credulous citi- 
zens to suppose that the Treasury is 
filled by a species of magic, instead of 
by draining their own pockets, and hence 
that wasteful schemes of public expen- 
diture do not much matter, since no- 
body, except the hated corporations, has 
to foot the bill. What our indirect sys- 
tem of tariff taxation has done to de- 
bauch the political integrity of this 
country (quite apart from the outright 
corruption to which protectionists have 
resorted) is incalculable. All indirect 
taxes violate that canon of Adam Smith’s 
which age cannot wither: “The tax 
which each individual is bound to pay 
ought to be certain. The time of pay- 
ment, the manner of payment, the quan- 
tity to be paid, ought all to be clear and 
plain to the contributor and to every 
other person.” 

The tax-gatherer is the chief of po- 
litical schoolmasters. Others intimate 
or allege waste in carrying on govern- 
ment; he demonstrates it by figures 
which cannot lie. All the more desir- 
able, is it, therefore, that he be allowed 
to go as straight as possible to every 
citizen with his wholesome lessons. He 
is the great reinforcer of the axioms of 
political morality. It is easy for theor- 
ists to assert, or deny, that war and 
preparations for it are a crushing eco- 
nomic burden; but there is no refuting 
the eloquence of the tax bills. They are 
the great check upon lavish government; 
they make Presidents and Governors 
and Congresses and Legislatures think 
twice before embarking upon grandiose 
projects. Hence it is of the highest im- 
portance, in the public interest, that 
every man be made to know precisely 
how much his rulers are taking from 
his earnings to support the Government. 
In this light, direct taxes are to be wel- 
comed rather than dreaded. They tend 
to bring about that clear understanding 
of the situation which Voltaire express- 
ed by writing that every time an indi- 
vidual applied for a pension or a Govern- 
ment grant of any kind, he really de- 
manded so much money out of the pock- 
ets of his neighbors. 

We have approved of Governor Hig- 
gins for insisting that the Legislature cut 
its coat according to its cloth; that it 
first provide money before voting it 





away. But this is not to approve a 
frightened clinging to a false system of 
taxation. Instead of moving heaven 
and earth to find some fresh and offen- 
sive form of indirect taxation, let there 
be a frank return to direct taxes. They 
will produce not only funds, but econo- 
my; will create not merely revenue, but 
possibly a political conscience under the 
ribs of death. 


THE MAIN EQUITABLE QUESTION. 


The report that James Hazen Hyde 
tried to shift upon the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society the cost of his expen- 
sive dinner to Ambassador Cambon, can- 
not be treated with contempt as an idle 
rumor. The integrity and the judgment 
by which a great insurance company is 
managed should be, like the chastity of 
& woman, above suspicion. This is a 
matter which involves more than the 
Equitable. Before the specific charges 
were made against the vice-president of 
the Society—the most serious of them, 
perhaps, openly made by President Alex- 
ander himself—the public mind had 
been inflamed by articles reflecting on 
the conduct of our great fiduciary in- 
stitutions. Every fresh rumor and innu- 
endo lends color to the old accusations 
of recklessness and unfaithfulness, and 
—if we may judge by press comment 
and private conversation—unsettle con- 
fidence in the insurance business gener- 
ally. The time has come, then, for mak- 
ing a clean breast of it, for offering such 
detailed information as to this allega- 
tion and others of the kind that no fair- 
minded man can doubt that the huge 
funds which represent savings for wife 
and children are handled with skill and 
honesty. 

There is danger that the real issue in 
the Equitable controversy be lost sight 
of in personal and factional squabbles. 
The latter bulk largest in the news- 
papers, but are not, we may be sure, the 
things which weigh most upon the 
minds of the millions of quiet people 
throughout the country who do not wish 
to see the security of their life-insurance 
policies in any way impaired. They are 
ready to cry plague upon both Hyde and 
Alexander, but they want the cloud lift- 
ed from a great fiduciary institution 
and from life-insurance methods in gen- 
eral, Thus the main question far tran- 
scends the quarrels between individuals 
or between interests. It is time that 
the officials concerned, and their law- 
yers, lifted their eyes from the ignoble 
and sordid bickerings upon which they 
have been too closely fastened, and look- 
ed at the large principles involved, 

They cannot too soon make up their 
minds that here is no case for the arts 
of the compromiser. The thing has gone 
too far for any form of smug adjust- 
ment, with half the truth kept back, It 
was really so from the beginning. The 
president of the Equitable had said that 
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the vice-president was a reckless incom- 
petent. The vice-president had replied 
that the president was a disloyal and 
selfish intriguer. How could an honor- 
able truce be possibly patched up be- 
tween the two? Of what earthly avail 
could Senator Depew’s rose-water be in 
such a situation? High finance rivais 
politics in making strange bedfellows, 
but it was utterly impossible that one 
pair of blankets could again cover Alex- 
ander and Hyde. Even if they had 
agreed to embrace and be friends, and to 
say that their severe accusations against 
each other were intended to be compli- 
ments, the matter could not have rested 
there. Nor could it if the cliques with- 
in the directorate had composed their 
differences and announced that all was 
for the best in the best possib'e of com- 
panies. A vaster interest was involved, 
and its just demands had to be satisfied 
before there could be real peace. 

What we mean, of course, is the in- 
terest of the 600,000 policy-holders of the 
Equitable, and of the ten times that 
number insured in other companies. In- 
surance officials are important, in their 
way, and their bitter disputes make good 
gossip, but, after all, it is the great body 
of plain folk, anxious to make provision 
for old age and death by insuring their 
lives, who are the chief parties in in- 
terest. Their confidence has been rude- 
ly shaken by the Equitable disclosures, 
recriminations, antagonisms, and dark 
hints of blacker mysteries all the while 
lying behind. Unless their doubts and 
fears can be dispelled, the effect upon 
the insurance business of all companies 
threatens to be disastrous. People will 
think twice before taking out policies, 
or even paying premiums on old ones. 
Why sink money in swelling a surp!us 
which unscrupulous financiers are fight- 
ing over for speculative purposes? Such 
questions may be foolish; but they are 
in the minds, if not on the lips, of thou- 
sands, and to answer them is the in- 
stant duty of those who care for the 
stability and safe ongoing of the insur- 
ance business of the whole country more 
than for rows between scheming officers 
and struggling factions. 

The first step should be full, free, and 
public investigation of the Equitable’s 
affairs. It is of no importance whether 
Mr. Hyde “demands” this or not; the 
public good demands it. And the work 
must be thorough and above-board. Su- 
perintendent Hendricks ought to under- 
stand that he, too, has something at 
stake in this business. That the Equit- 
able officials should have been allowed 
to go on as they have, is of itself a re- 
flection upon his department and the 
thoroughness of its inspection. This time 
there must be no half-way probings, no 
blinds, no concealments. If there are, 
the Legislature should go over the Su- 
perintendent’s head and throw open the 
doors with its own hand. To let In the 
light is the urgent thing. The accounts 
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should be laid open and analyzed, every 
suspicious entry run down to the last 
item and voucher. No hidden scandal, if 
there be one, can be half so bad dragged 
to the day as left in the shadow. We 
want to know the exact truth, whether 
it be consoling or not. To attempt to 
up anything will only make the 
that things are worse 
than they really may be. A clean breast 
of everything is now the only recourse. 

The true point of view is tnat of com- 
plete detachment from the wretched per- 
sonal involved. It is of 
no consequence whether Hyde be 
black than he paints himself, or Alex- 
ander be more pure than he claims, com- 
pared with the question whether life 
insurance is to be able to recover from 
the enormous injury already done it. 
Perfect fearlessness in investigation and 
entire frankness in making the facts 
public are the remedies for which the 
situation cries out. We want to discover 
where we stand. Every insured man is 
eager to know what his true security 
is. And for any official of the Equitable, 
or of any other company, to put a sin- 
gle straw in the path of a complete In- 
vestigation, would be to heap folly upon 
scandal. 
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public believe 
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THE FRENCH AND THE ITALIANS 
IN NORTH AFRICA. 
No phenomenon of our time is of 


more significance for the future than 
the simultaneous outflow of nearly all 
the civilized European peoples into new 
countries. We are familiar with the fea- 
tures, though we can but dimly fore- 
see the results, of the immigration which 
has for the last seventy years been 
pouring itself, and latterly in a more 
and more turbid flood, into the North 
American Continent. But the same pro- 
cess igs going on in other parts of the 
world. Italians and Germans are filling 
up the vast spaces of Argentina, Ur- 
uguay, and Southern Brazil. The Eng- 
lish are still entering New Zealand. Rus- 
sians have been spreading out over Si- 
beria. German settlers establish them- 
selves here and there in Syria; and it 
is believed that if and when, upon the 
break-up of Austria, the German Empire 
obtains possession of Trieste, a sys- 
tematic attempt will be made to colon- 
ize Asia Minor. In all the European 
peoples but one, the population tends to 
increase, so that there is a surplus for 
emigration—a surplus which is greater 
or less according to the fertility of mar- 
riages and according to the economic 
conditions at home, for the less favor- 
able these are, so much the larger is the 
outflow of emigration. The one station- 
ary population is that of France. Her 
census returns show a very slight de 
cennial increase; but this is due to a 
small immigration, chiefly of ItaHans. 
Were she left to herself—t. e., did emi- 
grants and immigrants exactly balance 
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one another—there would probably be a 
slight decline, 

This fact is a serious one for France 
in more than one aspect. 
significance and its 
cance are obvious. 
other bearing also. France 
the nineteenth century her 
of colonization; and she has now acquir- 
ed enormous non-European territories in 
equatorial Africa and in 
Asia. These are regions too hot to per- 
mit of settlement by white men, so the 
administration and exploitation of them 
will impose no serious drain upon old 
France; but she has also annexed Al 
geria, which has become legally a part 
of the Republic, returning members to 
the Legislature, and she has virtually 
annexed Tunisia, though the nominal 
sovereignty of the Bey is suffered to 
exist and the French Resident rules in 
the Bey’s name. Now, Algeria and 
Tunisia, though hot, are temperate re- 
gions, where the Frenchman of the 
south could work in the open air as well 
as at in-door handicrafts, and where, 
therefore, a French population might 
grow up and ultimately fill the country. 
Both regions have plenty of good land; 
and Tunisia in particular, which was 
once the granary of the Roman Empire, 
might again produce enormous crops of 
cereals and olives. Most of it now lies 
waste, roved over by pastoral nomads. 
France, however, has not got the men 
to send out into these new dominions. 
Even the prospect of good land to be 
had cheaper than at home does not at- 
tract the sons of her unenterprising 
peasantry. Italy, on the other hand, 
has a surplus population. It is willing 
to emigrate, because it is ill off at home, 
and particularly in the south of the 
peninsula and in Sicily. So there has 
been for many years past a considerable 
influx into North Africa of Italian set 
tlers. Most of them come from Sicily. 
which is only some ninety-five miles 
from the nearest point of the African 
coast; and though a certain number re- 
turn, many more remain. 


Its military 
economic § signifi- 
It has, however, an 
resumed in 


old policy 


southeastern 


When France used a flimsy pretext to 
enter Tunis and set up a protectorate 
1882, the Italians were much 
annoyed. They had looked upon the 
country as destined one day to be theirs. 
It lay near; its government was weak; 
it was thinly peopled, with plenty of 
room for their emigrants. It had been 
one of the earliest conquests of Rome, 
so that they felt as if they possessed 
some sort of historic right to it. Never- 
theless, France seized it before they 
could attempt to stop her, even had they 
been strong enough to do so. They 
have tried to console themselves with 
hopes of eventually laying hands upon 
Tripoli, but as that is a less attractive, 
because a far more arid, region, the 
thought of Tunis has not entirely van- 
ished, France knows that the Italians 
entertain this feeling, and, as they con- 
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tinue to pour into Tunis while French- 
men do not, France is uneasy, and her 
publicists have been much occupied with 
discussing the proper policy to pursue, 

A book recently published by M. 
Gaston Loth, professor at the French 
Lycée of Tunis, deals in a broad and in- 
telligent manner with the subject, and 
opens up some questions of general po- 
litical interest. He estimates the total 
population of Tunisia (all the figures 
are uncertain) at about 1,800,000 Musul- 
mans and Jews (the Jews largely in the 
capital,and notable by their commercial 
activity rather than by their numbers), 
and 130,000 Europeans. Of these last 
there may be nearly 20,000 French, 
80,000 to 90,000 Italians,and about 12,000 
Maltese. Thus the Italians are fully 
four times as numerous as the French. 
(The Spaniards, a large element in 
Western Algeria, are comparatively few 
in Tunisia.) The Italians are nearly all 
poor people, field workers or artisans, 
wage-earners of the humbler sort. Three- 
fourths of them come from Sicily, the 
brief passage costing only about a dol- 
lar. The conditions of life for the Sicil- 
ian peasantry are so wretched that it is 
natural they should emigrate to a place 
where wages are rather higher and work 
is more abundant. Indeed, any one 
who sees how full ef idle people are the 
impoverished towns of inland Sicily, 
such as Castrogiovanni, for instance, 
perched high on its rocky hill, with ap- 
parently no occupation for most of the 
inhabitants, may well wonder, not that 
so many quit the island, but that so 
many remain. There are in Algeria, 
according to M. Loth, about 40,000 Ital- 
jans, but there they are in the presence 
of a French population nearly ten times 
larger (about 370,000); and as they do 
not form a compact block, they tend to 
become Gallicized, and, after a genera- 
tion or two, are practically Frenchmen. 
In Algeria, therefore, neither the Span- 
ish nor the much smaller Italian ele- 
ment gives concern to the French Re- 
public. What troubles she may fear in 
Aigeria will come from the Muslim na- 
tives of the interior. But in Tunis the 
prospect is more clouded, Should the 


lialian population go on increasing till 
jt is six or seven or eight times the size 
of the French, which increases very lit- 
tle, and should the Italians retain their 


language and their sense of separation 

and they may retain it all the more 
the larger their numbers become—the 
French Administration may find itself 
isolated in the midst not only of un- 
friendly Muslims, but of a civilized 
European race attached to the govern- 
ment of its own Motherland. 

What, then, is the proper course for 
France to follow? This is the question 
which M. Loth discusses—a question not 
unlike that which faced the Transvaal 
Boers when they found the English 
streaming into their country after the 
discovery of the gold mines in 1885. 





France cannot well stop the Italian im- 
migration, for not only would this be 
difficult and have a timorous air, but it 
would retard the development of Tu- 
nisia, which wants labor and could dis- 
pense with the Italians no more than 
Hawaii could dispense with her Portu- 
guese and Japanese. Some French writ- 
ers have raised an alarm, and have ad- 
vocated a policy of suspicion, which 
should refuse naturalization to the im- 
migrants, should suppress their organ- 
izations, should’ even perhaps try to get 
rid of their schools. M. Loth advises 
a different course, and one which will 
appear wiser to American eyes. He 
points out that the immigrants are ig- 
norant people, with no strong national 
feeling for Italy, and that repressive 
measures might tend to create one, They 
have shown no disposition to embarrass 
the administration. Many have learned 
to speak French, the landowners and 
heads of industrial concerns being most- 
ly Frenchmen, Naturalization en bloc 
is deemed dangerous, while even the 
automatic naturalization, as in Algeria, 
of children born in the country seems 
to him risky in face of the much great- 
er number of Italians in Tunis than in 
Algeria. Accordingly, he holds that, 
while nothing should be done to inter- 
fere with their existing associations, 
which have had no political character, 
the Italians should be induced to apply 
individually for naturalization as French 
citizens, and that the process should be 
made cheap and easy. He suggests that 
three kinds of naturalization might be 
distinguished, the lowest carrying only 
private civil rights, the second to be 
granted to the sons of immigrants, car- 
rying political rights also; the third, 
to be reserved for the grandsons of im- 
grants, to confer the right of eligibility 
to all public offices, 


To make these three bites at the cher- 
ry seems fantastic, but the idea of facili- 
tating naturalization is unquestionably 
right. The gift is more likely to turn 
the Italian into a Frenchman than 
to suggest to him a means of aggres- 
sion against France. But, in M. Loth’s 
view, the supreme remedy is to induce 
more Frenchmen to settle in Tunisia. 
He enumerates various schemes pro- 
posed for this purpose—free land grants, 
the creation of a public-works fund and 
offer of employment, loans to intend- 
ing French immigrants, and so forth. 
But, unluckily, none of these seems like- 
ly to overcome the rooted unwillingness 
of the humbler classes in France to seek 
“terras allo sub sole jacentes.” That 
very attachment to French surroundings 
and French ways of life which is so 
firm a buttress of French patriotism, 
keeps the Frenchman at home. More- 
over, there is no surplus population to 
provide emigrants. It is therefore pos- 
sible that Tunisia may, after all, be- 
come virtually an Italian country, for 
the native Mohammedan population 





shows no signs of asserting itself 
against European influences. When land 
grows scarcer in the world and food 
grows dearer, the fertile plains of North 
Africa, including, in the more distant 
future, even savage Morocco, will again 
be filled with an industrious population, 
and that population will be European- 
ized. So much, natural laws will en- 
sure; and the presence of millions of 
civilized men to the south of the Medi- 
terranean, where there are now only 
a few hundred thousand, will be an 
important factor in history. But whe- 
ther these millions will speak French or 
Italian, and whether the political 
strength and assimilative power of 
France will overcome the numerical pre- 
ponderance of Italians in these rich ter- 
ritories, so prosperous under Carthage 
and afterwards under Rome—that is a 
question on which it will be time enough 
to speculate thirty or forty years hence. 


THE ROWFANT BOOKS. 


The capture of practically the whole 
of the famous Rowfant library by an en- 
terprising American bibliopole is both 
a fact and a parable. The fact is that 
the collection on which Frederick Lock- 
er-Lampson spent so much time and mo- 
ney has been taken over in a lump; and 
the very incident serves as an apologue 
to show all men that in first editions as 
well as in pork our transactions are 
quick and wholesale. We can have no 
quarrel with the merchant who has add- 
ed these rarities to his stock; he is 
bound to take the point of view of com- 
merce. We feel less anger than sorrow 
for the millionaire who will jump at 
this bargain and keep the library intact. 
He would exhibit more than human 
fortitude if he let slip this chance to fill 
at a stroke five hundred gaps in his own 
collection. Nevertheless, he will miss 
the infinite exhilaration of five hundred 
separate triumphs of the chase; and he 
will deprive all his rivals of the thrill of 
following the trail with him. He will 
be like a man who swallows at a gulp a 
glass of some patiently compounded 
monastic cordial which he should have 
sipped for half an hour. If it be possi- 
ble to disturb the serenity of souls in 
Paradise, the shade of Frederick Locker- 
Lampson cannot now be wholly happy, 
for he would doubtless have desired, 
with Edmond de Goncourt, that his 
books should be sold under the hammer 
of the auctioneer, so that the pleasure 
which the acquisition of each had given 
to him, might be given again, in each 
case, to some inheritor of his own tastes. 

The transfer of many of the books to 
America was a thing which the original 
collector himself foresaw. In that witty 
volume of autobiography, ‘My Confi- 
dences,’ he says sadly, “Our most im- 
portant possessions are gradually leav- 
ing the country, whether it be in the 
shape of a Rubens, a Botticelli, a choice 
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Caxton, or a unique Shakspere quarto. 
They find a home in Paris or Berlin or 
Chicago.” The new owner of the Row- 
fant treasures, whether he be in Chicago 
or New York, will, we trust, re-read ‘My 
Confidences,’ that he may both fortify 
himself in the faith and help to spread 
through this land of dollars the gospel 
of the true collector; for the poems by 
Dobson and Lang and the other praises 
of the Rowfant books were tributes to 
the spirit in which Locker-Lampson 
went about his undertaking, or, as he 
terms it, his “amiable madness.” 

He was born and bred to a liking for 
art and literature. He began modestly 
by picking up “ancient furniture, Louis- 
Seize gimcracks, china, and curiosities; 
also a few pieces of old silver.” This 
curio-hunting brought him into commu- 
nication with all sorts of people of kin 
dred mind—for instance, ‘‘a divine who 
had a taste for the halters with which 
the more notorious malefactors had been 
hanged.” WLocker-Lampson did not fly so 
high; but he turned naturally from cu- 
rios to poetry. 
spere,” he writes, “when I have his vol 
ume of ‘Sonnets’ (edition 1609) open be- 
fore me.” He was blessed with a little 
money, abounding energy, kind friends. 
and lucky chances. Thus step by step he 

yas drawn into the pursuit of old books 
—‘little volumes of poetry and the 
drama from about 1590 to 1610.” He 
haunted the second-hand bcokshops in 
the by-streets of London. “I studied the 
catalogues,”” he confesses, ‘ giving out 
my heart in usury to such pastime. I 
was often unsuccessful; at other times 
my success was qualified, for I had to 
pay ruinous prices. But sometimes [| 
have been lucky, and these shabby-look- 
ing little fellows now form a limited but 
curiously rare and highly interesting 
library of imaginative literature—a 
dukedom large enough for poor me.” 


“T seem nearer to Shak 


Like all who are sealed of his tribe, he 
found collecting ‘‘a perennial joy” in 
spite of the frequency with which he was 
“pierced by despair.”” He met the most 
delightful people; he had amusing ad- 
ventures, and exciting trials of wit with 
wily dealers. Two anecdotes of the many 
he relates are enough for the present. 
He returned to Bedford, the great binder 
a volume that did not shut properly; it 
gaped. To the protest against this griev- 
ous defect, Bedford’s only defence was 
“Why, bless me, sir, you've been reading 
it!” “The collector,” continues Locker- 
Lampson, “seldom condescends to be- 
come a student. I had not been reading 
it, and I told him so; but I understood 
the reasonableness of his reproach.’ And 
then there was the case of Anthony Hor- 
neck, “an elderly clergyman who must 
have been mature in dulness from his 
tenderest years.” This man secured at a 
wonderful bargain a beautiful specimen 
of the Pynson Press, 1510. Discovering 
that it was infested with worms, the 
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clergyman took the prompt and effectual 


measure of burying the book in his gar- 
den—forever. 

The pleasure of buying with discrimi- 
nation was also Locker-Lampson’s. Am 
ple as were his means after his second 
marriage, he remained too shrewd to 
plunge recklessly. The narrowing of the 
market and steady rise in prices were a 
genuine grief to him “What I once 


could secure for five pounds,” he notes, 
“now costs five-and-twenty. Moreover, 
such books are rarely to be met with; 
so 1 am abandoning this pursuit also.” 
He had, as years passed, the solid satis- 
faction of seeing his hoard increase tin 
value. The knowledge that he was rich- 
er day by day was something; but noth- 
ing in comparison to the conviction 
confirmed by all witnesses—that in an 
enterprise which demands unusual taste, 
skill, and judgment, he had come off 
brilliantly. 

These are the delights of which your 
millionaire often deliberately robs him- 
self. To send an auctioneer or book- 
seller a carte blanche order for first edi- 
tions or Americana, to be rich enough to 
buy whatever attracts one’s fancy, re- 
gardless of cost, must become very mo- 
notonous after a few vears. When one 
is seldom pierced by despair over the loss 
of a bargain, one can easily become 
bored by constant strokes of good for- 
tune. Malmsey is no better than water 
if you must drown in it. But it is use- 
less to labor the point. Even from our 
brief notes of Locker-Lampson's career, 
a man of discernment may easily extract 
the whole philosophy of collecting, which 
is, in one aspect, the philosophy of liv- 
ing—to leave something to do and to en- 
joy to-morrow. The masters of the art 
have been those “whose motto ever- 
more is Spes.” 


THE SITUATION IN MANTCHURIA. 


OBERLIN, O., March 28, 1905. 


There lies before me the tracing of a por- 
tion of the great Russo-Chinese map of 
Mantchuria, which I used four years ago 
to direct my journey from Tieling to Har- 
bin, a distance of 300 miles, along the line 
that is now being pursued by the retreating 
Russian army. It is, I suppose, the same 
map which is used by the strategists of 
both armies in the field and by the central 
Governments of both Russia and Japan 
Familiarity with this map and with the 
physical features embodied in it would be 
of great advantage to those who prepare 
the headlines for the war news in our 
daily journals—that is, if they cared to con 
vey a correct impression to their readers 
But that they are not anxious to do this 
is evident from a comparison of the “scare- 
heads” with the printed text to which they 
usually call attention. An explanation of 
the character of the uniform announcements 
of Japanese victories, both actual and pros- 
pective, was given to me a short time ago 
by the editor of one of our leading dailies, 
who frankly sald that such announcements 
were demanded by his readers, and he pro- 
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duced a letter just received from a dis- 
affected subscriber, stopping his paper be- 
cause it had not announced Japanese vi 
tories enough. 

A candid and careful study of what has 
been accomplished by the Japanese, and 
what remains to be accomplished befor 
their aspirations are realized, will lead to 
conclusions by no means so favorable to 
the Japanese as those which are popularly 
entertained in America. The truth is that 
the victories of Japan have been dearly 
bought, so that the atrain upon he r 
sources is approaching the limit of « 
durance. The Japanese are past masters 
in the art of concealing their losses and 
of exercising censorship over the corre 
spondents, but there are many indications 
that the conscription is far from popular 
in Japan, while some of the bold attacks 
upon impregnable positions have been made 
by soldiers who had bayonets behind them 
as well as before them. 

The financial strain is indicated by the 
fact that even this last loan which is being 
sold in this country, can be floated only by 
pledging the income from the tobacco 
monopoly of the Empire. At the same time 
a circular was issued a few weeks ago 
throughout this country, signed by a formid 
able list of eminent humanitarians and 
friends of Japan, soliciting contributions 
to relieve the distress among the people 
caused by the war. This circular asserts, 
on the best of authority, that 2,000 families 
in the city of Sendai, which is by no means 
one of the largest, are on the verge of 
starvation. 

The facts, also, concerning the irrepar- 
able losses inflicted upon the Japanese fleet 
are far from reassuring. The fleet is less 
than it was a year ago by two first-class 
battleships, three and probably four cruis 
ers, two gunboats, and sixteen destroyers 
Through these losses 
(for a long time concealed from the outside 


and torpedo-boats 


world) its efficiency is reduced fully one- 
third It is idle to suppose that these 
considerations are not weighing heavily 
upon the minds of the Japanese statesmen 
who are girding themselves for the strug- 
gle that is still before them, so that no- 
thing but the immense interests at stake 
could induce them to run the risk of another 
campaign. But these Interests are so im- 
mense, and stretch so far into the future, 
that, in the presence of existing conditions, 
we cannot expect the nation to pause and 
propose terms of peace at all favorable to 


the Russians. 


So far as the prospe ) immediate 
peace are concerned, the Russian situation 
is equally unpromising The English and 


American public ts mistaken in supposing 
that the war is not popular in Russia. From 
all indications, it is as popular as was the 
war of the Northern State against the 
Confederacy, and for much the same reason. 
In this case, as in that, a far-reaching prin 
ciple, to which the people are strongly at 
tached, is at stake The North fought for 
the Union. The States of the Northwest 
fought that the traffle of th Mississippi 
River might forever flow unfettered to the 
sea. We little realize with what passion 
ate devotion the Russian people cherish the 
idea that their great country is to have un 
obstructed access to the Pacific Ocean. This 
aspiration has all along been more ardently 
cherished by the people than It has been by 
the Government For two hundred years 4 
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large emigration of peasants has flowed 
from European Russia into the fertile re- 
gion at the head of the Amur River east 
»f Lake Baikal; and during the last fifty 
years a still larger emigration has flowed 
into the valley of the lower Amur and of 
the Ussuri River. Muravieff fifty years ago, 
and Alexieff at the present time, represent- 
ing the interests of the people of that re- 
gion, have ‘been far more aggressive in se- 
curing Russian interests upon the Pacific 
Ocean than the home Government has been. 
This emigration of some 8,000,000 of people 
into Siberia has both given expression to, 
and kept alive,the loyalty of the mass of the 
Russian population to the general policy of 
the Government. 

Nor is the Russian Government regarded 
by the masses of the Russian people with 
that aversion which is represented in the 
English and American press at the present 
time. The strength of the longings of the 
Slavic race for unity can be appreciated 
only by mingling with the people in the 
country districts or with the soldiers en- 
gaged in their country’s defence. The Rus- 
sian people have not forgotten, and cannot 
easily forget, the long centuries during 
which they were enslaved by Tartar hordes 
because of the petty jealousies of the nu- 
merous republics into which their own 
country was divided. With unerring in- 
stinct the people shrink, as from destruction 
itself, from a disintegration which would 
again expose them to successful attack 
from outside forces. United they may 
stand, divided they must fall. No other 
sorrow like that could come to the great 
Russian heart. It is the experience of 
those who have had most contact with the 
Russian army, that it is loyal to the core, 
and that it is animated by a clear concep- 
tion of the ideal ends for which Russia is 
fighting in the East. ‘They are not fighting 
for foreign colonies, but for a compact em- 
pire which would maintain its position upon 
the Pacific Ocean for the good of the large 
population already upon its borders, and for 
that of the untold millions of Slavs who are 
longing to escape from the crowded condi- 
tions in the older portions of the country 
to find scope for development in the Far 
East. Russia, therefore, is not likely to 
conclude a peace such as Japan would at 
present propose, without risking another 
Titanic struggle for the sake of maintain- 
ing her honor and the very integrity of her 
empire, She might give up Mantchuria if 
Japan would be content with that. But wili 
Japan be content with that? Probably 
not, 


But, from a military point of view, the 
situation is not so desperate as the head- 
lines of our papers would lead us to sup- 
powe. For, in the deteriorated condition of 
the Japanese fleet, the presence of a still 
larger Russian fleet, with all its possibill- 
ties, even though 2,000 miles away, will keep 
a large portion of the Japanese cruisers 
and men-of-war a good way from home, to 
watch the movements of the Russian admir- 
al, while her own commerce will be more 
and more jeoparded as the season shall ad- 
vance. From the headlines one would sup- 
pose that it was a holiday task for the 
Japanese to move from Tieling to Harbin 
and surround the Russian army; but the 
distance is 300 miles in a direct line, and 
it will take many weeks for the Japanese 
to establish a base in the interior from 





which they can safely advance long dis- 
tances inland. In following the Russians, 
they find their way obstructed by the de- 
struction of all bridges, so that, to make 
any use of the railroad, it must be practi- 
cally built anew, and provided with rolling- 
stock. On the east, towards Kirin, the Rus- 
sians are protected by a vast mountain 
system, which makes approach impossibie. 
except along the very line of the Russian 
retreat. On the west, where small Jap- 
anese flanking movements are being made, 
the country grows more and more inhos- 
pitable toward the north, and the railroad 
connecting Harbin with Siberia is 500 miles 
distant, being 200 miles beyond the Nomi 
River. The Japanese will find it impossible 
to make any strong effective flanking move- 
ment on the west without attenuating their 
line of communication so much as to make 
such a movement extremely perilous. 

It should be noted, also, that Harbin 
is net wholly dependent upon the railroad. 
A great fleet of steamers plies upon the 
Amur and Sungari Rivers, which will be em- 
ployed this coming season to its utmost ca- 
pacity. Hundreds of barges, loaded with 
soldiers and military supplies, will float 
down the Amur River, when navigation is 
opened, and their contents be distributed to 
Harbin and Vladivostok as occasion may 
require; so that, even if the Japanese should 
turn their attention to isolating Vladivo- 
stok by advancing from Possiet Bay, they 
will have two campaigns on hand, as they 
had during the siege of Port Arthur, with 
this disadvantage: that Vladivostok is 
reached by two railroads, and would not 
suffer greatly if the road to Harbin through 
@ mountainous country were intercepted. 
Furthermore, the Japanese have against 
them during this coming campaign the in- 
tolerable condition of the roads over which 
they must haul their supplies for 300 or 
400 miles. 

With such conditions favoring them, Rus- 
sian statesmen will probably not be in 
haste to conclude peace. It is doubtful if 
the time has come for that true compro- 
mise which shall properly respect the in- 
terests of both countries upon the Pacific. 
Japan is pretty sure to make another su- 
preme effort to humiliate the Russian army, 
while the Russian army has so many chances 
in its favor that it cannot afford to con- 
fess itself defeated until it has pressed its 
present advantages to the utmost. 

Something, however, should also be said 
respecting the internal commotions in Rus- 
sia. In the midst of the conflicting reports 
we are inclined to forget several things. 
In the first place, the strikes in Russia 
have seemed to be shorter-lived than those 
which we have had in our own country in 
times of financial depression. We seem to 
have forgotten the slaughter of miners 
a few years ago in the anthracite region, 
the burning of the railroad buildings in 
Pittsburgh, the vigorous use of United 
States troops in Chicago, and the reign of 
terror in the anthracite region again two 
years ago, and that in Colorado a year 
ago. We seem also to have forgotten 
the extent of the opposition to the war 
which showed itself in the riots in New 
York city in 1863, when Governor Seymour 
parleyed with the rioters until extreme 
measures had to be used, and more than 
300 were shot down in the streets of New 
York, and more than 1,000 wounded; when 
Governor Andrew's first reply to the riot- 





ers who advanced upon the armory in Bos- 
ton was a volley of grape-shot, which mowed 
down an unknown number of victims; when, 
in Ohio, fortified positions were established 
in the centre of the State by men who were 
determined to resist the draft; and, again, 
in 1864, when such prominent men as Benja- 
min F. Wade of Ohio and H. Winter Davis 
of Maryland, with a large following, were, 
from grievances of their own, violently as- 
sailing Lincoln's policy, and Generals Coch- 
ran and Frémont, with another large fol- 
lowing, were heading a political campaign 
against him, and Horace Greeley was co- 
quetting with the Confederate Government 
to bring peace at almost any price, and the 
platform of the great Democratic party was 
declaring the war a failure. 

With such memories to confront us, we 
may well be modest in forming offhand 
judgments about the real sentiment of the 
Russian people with regard to the close 
of the present war. Russia is a great coun- 
try, and if one will notice the sections from 
which the reports of disturbances come, he 
will see that these are relatively very 
limited in extent, and that for the most 
part they are brought about by conditions 
which are of local character. Propositions 
of peace from Japan unusually gen- 
erous in tone might possibly meet 
with acquiescence, but, under ex- 
isting conditions, propositions looking to 
the entire frustration of Russia’s plans for 
the development of her empire upon the 
Pacific will be sure to unite the Russian 
people for the continuance of the war, just 
as similar unreasonable propositions from 
the Confederacy solidified the North and 
encouraged it to carry on the struggle to 
the end, G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


IRISH AFFAIRS. 


DUBLIN, March 23, 1905. 


The fall, resignation, or dismissal, as it 
is variously described, of Chief Secretary 
Wyndham is a principal topic of political 
interest in both England and Ireland. When 
taking office, Mr. Wyndham invited the 
aid and coéperation of Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell, an Irishman, a Catholic, and, if noc 
a Home Ruler, at least a strong Liberal, 
with sympathetic opinions for Ireland and 
an earnest desire to do what he could for his 
native country. MacDonnell had held sev- 
eral important governorships in India, and 
had refused the governorship of Bombay 
with a salary of £10,000 to take the under- 
secretaryship in Ireland, on the express 
terms that he was to have a free hand, and 
to be a colleague rather than a_ sub- 
ordinate of the Chief Secretary. Reform of 
the land; system, of education, of taxation, 
of the administrative and unrepresentative 
boards through which Ireland is governed, 
were the subjects to which he was to address 
his mind. With the knowledge and assent 
of both the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief 
Secretary, MacDonnell conferred with the 
representatives of the landlords, the Catho- 
lic bishops, the obstructive Orange faction, 
the Nationalists—in fact, with all whose 
advice or opposition was likely to help or 
hinder reform. Prime Minister Balfour had 
been an assenter to the terms of MacDon- 
nell’s appointment and cognizant of his ac- 
tions; but when MacDonnell’s conduct was 
questioned in Parliament, both Prime Min- 
ister and Chief Secretary first denied, then 
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equivocated, and finally said that they and 
the whole Cabinet had censured MacDonnell 
for his indefensible conduct. 

‘You may as well tell the truth before it 
is dragged out of you,’ said John Redmond 
at an early stage in these debates, and final- 
ly it was told and confirmed by a frank let- 
ter from the Lord Lieutenant. The Chief 
Secretary resigned, and has been absent 
from Parliament, seriously ill from de- 
rangement of his nerves, but the Cabinet 
censure of MacDonnell has not been with- 
drawn or explained. The Prime Minister, 
daily heckled in Parliament as to Mac- 
Donnell’s present position and powers, con- 
tinues to shuffle, or refuses to answer plain 
questions. The irreconcilable Ulster Orange 
faction, headed by Lord Londonderry, still 
call for MacDonnell’s dismissal. In their 
eyes it is intolerable that a Catholic and a 
man suspected of Nationalist sympathies 
should hold an important post in the Irish 
administration. Many members of the offi- 
cial hierarchy would like to see MacDonnell 
ousted on any grounds. He is a determined, 
in fact an obstinate, man, and one of his 
duties was to have been coérdination and re- 
form of the many boards through which 
England governs Ireland. In India, Mac- 
Donnell is said to have been unpopular with 
many of his subordinates, for the very suf- 
ficient reason that he expected them to do 
the work they were paid for. If he applies 
such a principle to Irish officials, abolishes 
sinecures, and can get competency made a 
reason for official appointments, instead of 
having a ‘“‘pull’’ at the Castle, he will have 
an army of place-holders and hunters 
against him. 

With the best intentions it would be im- 
possible for any one in MacDonnell’s po- 
sition to introduce efficiency into and effect 
any real economies in the present extrava- 
gant system of government in Ireland. There 
can be no real economy in administration 
until the people of Ireland have the rais- 
ing and expenditure of taxes under their 
own control. At present, no one wants 
economy, because, if money is saved in one 
direction, it is misspent in another. The 
revenue raised in Ireland goes into the Eng- 
lish Exchequer, and funds expressly assign- 
ed for approved and useful purposes have 
been and are continually diverted from such 
purposes to other and objectionable ones 
in spite of the protests of the Irish mem- 
bers. As the money for Irish purposes, 
good or bad, useful or useless, is voted in 
Parliament at Westminster, English people 
generally, and some Irish, think every 
grant to Ireland is a gift to Ireland, an 
act of generosity; this, in spite of the re- 
port of the Royal Commission on the finan- 
cial relations of England and Ireland that 
Ireland was contributing to the English 
Exchequer three millions sterling a year 
more than her fair and just proportion. 
Since that report was made in 1894, the 
excess of Ireland’s contribution to the Im- 
perial Exchequer has risen from three to 
five millions sterling. Every interest and 
industry in the country is neglected, educa- 
tion is starved, drainage, piers, harbors, 
transit facilities are neglected. Every na- 
tional want and grievance is freely admit- 
ted by the English statesmen who rule us, 
but the stereotyped reply is, there is no 
money. 

In finance, all that is asked by Irishmen 
is that, subject to a fair contribution to 
really imperial purposes, Ireland shall have 





the spending of her own revenue, which is 
now wasted in the most extravagant ad- 
ministration in Europe. Chief Secretaries 
may come or go, but the methods of Gov- 
ernment remain unchanged The Prime 
Minister has declared that it would be con- 
trary to all principles of Unionism that the 
Irish people should have the management 
of their own affairs He echoed the be- 
hests of a dozen Orange representatives, 
five of them being placeholders under the 
Government, and the remainder expectants 
of place, whose voices prevail over those 
of the eighty Nationalist members. Unoffi- 
cial and unexpectant Unionists openly avow 
their approval of the Irish amendment to 
the address moved by John Redmond. This 
declared ‘“‘that the present system of gov- 
ernment in Ireland is in opposition to the 
will of the Irish people, gives them no 
voice in the management of their own af- 
fairs, is ineffective and extravagantly cost- 
ly, does not enjoy the confidence of any 
section of the population, and is productive 
of universal discontent and unrest; and 
that it has proved to be incapable of satis 
factorily promoting the material and intel- 
lectual progress of the people.” 

Ireland is not really governed by the 
Chief Secretaries and Lord Lieutenants, who 
are mere birds of passage. Before they 
understand their environment, they return 
to their own country. During their short 
terms of office they are in the hands 
and under the influence of a small and 
noisy faction calling themselves ‘“‘loyal- 
ists,’’ and of the permanent officials main- 
ly recruited from that faction. To these 
it is intolerable that the post of perma- 
nent under-secretary should be held by 
a Catholic, a suspected Home Ruler, and a 
man who has the reputation of being an 
opponent of jobbery. One of the charges 
made against Sir Antony MacDonnell is 
that, in the matter of public appointments, 
he is likely to favor the Catholics. No act 
of the kind can be alleged against him, un- 
less it be the appointment of Mr. Finucane, 
one of the three Estates’ Commissioners. 
Mr. Finucane was a distinguished Indian 
administrator, a well-known authority on 
Indian land tenures, and, like Sir Antony, 
gave up brilliant prospects in India to 
take a comparatively inferior post in Ire- 
land. He is not likely to become what 
is known in Ireland as a “tame Catholic.”’ 

It is the rule in India that, in making 
native official appointments, regard shall 
be had to the religion of the inhabitants. 
If a Mahommedan is appointed in a Hindu 
district, the person making such an ap- 
pointment must give his reasons for the 
choice, and, similarly, if a Hindu offi- 
cial is appointed in a Mahommedan dis- 
trict. How is it in this respect in Ire- 
land, where the Catholics conatitute 74 
per cent. of the population? The Lord 
Lieutenant must by law be a Protestant. 
There has never been a Catholic Chief Sec- 
retary. Of 60 privy councillors, 4 are Cath- 
olics; of 13 judges, 3 are Catholics; of 21 
county court judges, 7 are Catholics; of 
65 paid magistrates, 15 are Catholics; the 
head of the police is a Protestant, and out 
of 26 police county inspectors, 1 is a Cath- 
olic; of 170 district inspectors, 10 are Cath- 
olics. Out of 17 commissioners of national 
education, 5 are Catholics; of 60 land sub- 
commissioners, 11 are Catholics. The same 
proportion prevails through ail the better- 
paid appointments. In my (non-Catholic) 
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opinion, Catholics do not sufficiently re- 


sent this very evident discrimination 
against their co-religionists, and the ques 
tion is seldom raised except when the 
Ascendancy faction protest against Cath 
olic appointments, as In MacDonnell's case 

Mr. Wyndham’'s resignation is to be re 
gretted mainly because, being the minister 
responsible for the Land Act of 1903, he was 
interested in its successful operation He 
was master of the art of evading awkward 
questions, and persistently refused to give 
information except when it suited him; but 
his successor has now the xeuse to allege 
that he is not responsible for the Land Act 
or the expectations held out by the late 
Chief Secretary Irish members of Parlia 
ment are entitled to know how the revenue 
t, but the policy of the 
Irish Government is to disclose as little as 
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they can, or to defer necessary disclosures 
unti] the information is useless for the pur- 
poses of Parliamentary criticism. The Land 
Act provides that the commissioners admin- 
istering it are to act under the general in 
structions of the Lord Lieutenant—tIn real- 
ity of the Chief Secre‘ary and the law offi- 
cers of the Crown. It is well known that in- 
structions have been given from time to time 
in the shape of opinions by the law officers 
on disputable points, and direct injunctions 
from the Chief Secretary, who promised, 
when passing the act, that all such instruc- 
tions should be laid before Parliament. After 
much evasion and equivocation it has at last 
been admitted that instructions have been 
given to the Estates Commissioners, but, on 
the feeble plea that the instructions were 
“informal,”’ Government has refused to make 
them public. It promises to do so: when 
reduced to a ‘“‘formal’’ shape—that is, when 
they have revised them to suit their purpose, 
and when too late to be used by the Irish 
members who have one day only in the ses- 
sion for the discussion and criticism of the 
Land Commission vote, and that day tis al- 
ready past. A very undue proportion of 
precious Parliamentary time is spent in 
questions being asked by Irish members, who 
have no other means of ascertaining what 
the Government is doing with the Irish rev- 
enue, for the proper expenditure of which 
the Irish members are, after the Govern- 
ment, responsible to their constituents. But 
evasion, equivocation, and refusal to answer 
or give information to which the public ts 
reasonably entitled have become more and 
more common under the Balfour and Wynd- 
ham régime. 

In the absence of official information, {t 
is believed, and is probably the case, that 
sales between landlords and tenants have 
been agreed on to the value of not less than 
twelve millions sterling in the last two 
years; but the money to complete these 
sales—that is, the advances on loan to the 
tenants repayable in sixty years—has not 
yet been provided by the Treasury, and the 
result is that sales only to the amount of 
four or five millions have been completed. 
Naturally, buyers and sellers are annoyed 
at and inconvenienced by the delay. Others 
are reluctant to enter into agreements 
whose fulfilment must be a matter of un- 
certainty. The financial clauses of the Land 
Act were intended to enhance prices in these 
sales, and have been in this respect even 
more successful than was anticipated. The 
money is raised by Government at 3, and is 
lent at 2% per cent., the loss being cast on 
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the Irish taxpayers, who have also to pro- 
vide a bonus of 12 per cent. on all purchase 
moneys. Sellers not only ask and get high- 
er prices than have ever been prevalent, 
but in many cases compel acceptance of their 
ierms by threats of eviction or proceedings 
to recover long-accrued arrears of rent. The 
term over which repayment is spread, sixty- 
nine to seventy years, is so long that buy- 
‘rs cannot feel the stimulus of ownership 
that they had under the earlier purchase 
acts; and where the prices are abnormally 
high, the ability to repay and the security 
for the loans are doubtful. 

This year, in the poorer parts of the west 
and south, acute distress prevails, owing to 
failure of potato and corn crops last season. 
Harrying such tenants by eviction and pro- 
cesses for rent leaves them without stock 
and capital to work their farms; and in suc- 
ceeding seasons, even if good, but little can 
be made out of the land in the circumstances 
of the periodical raids for rents which in 
the best of seasons can barely be realized 
from these poor farms. 

No Irish reforms can be expected from the 
present Government, which is now like a 
tottering wall and a broken hedge. If the 
Liberals come in with a large majority inde- 
pendent of the Irish vote, and a radical Cab- 
inet is formed, Irish reform may be crowded 
out by the pressure for English legislation. 
if the majority is dependent for office on the 
Irish vote, the House of Lords has to be 
reckoned with. Meanwhile, there is a grow- 
ing conviction amgng all classes that the 
methods of government in Ireland are pro- 
foundly inefficient and unsatisfactory, 
George Jacob Holyoake expressed what is 
now felt by many Englishmen when, writ- 
ing of his visit to New York in 1882, he said: 

“Then I realized the fatuity of the anti- 
frish policy which drives the ablest Irish- 
men into exile, and maintains a body of un- 
appeasable enemies of England wherever 
they go. Then | saw what crazy statesman- 
ship it was in the English to deny self-goyv- 
ernment to the Irish people, and spend ten 
millions a year to prevent them taking care 
of themselves.”’ 

AN IRISHMAN, 
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THE HARVARD-TECHNOLOGY MERGER. 
To THE Eprror or THRE NATION: 

Sik: The letter of “Harvard A.B.”’ should 
be read with an understanding of the his- 
tory of the situation. Thirty years ago 
President Ellot tried to obtain a union of 
the University and the Institute of Tech- 
nology, when Willlam Barton Rogers, the 
founder, was its president A similar at- 
tempt met with a similar rejection during the 
administration of General Walker. Teeh- 
nology men are strongly persuaded that 
the real initiative came from the same di- 
rection in the present effort for a merger. 
Last summer nine-tenths of the faculty of 
the Institute were opposed to a union. <A 
larger proportion of the Technology alum- 
ni were outspoken in opposition to the ne- 
gotiations. They believe a great factor in 
any success it has attained during its forty 
years of poverty is that independence from 
the control of a body of scholarly, well- 
meaning gentlemen whose point of view Is 
from the old as opposed to the ‘‘New Edu- 
cation.” The Institute was founded with a 





high ideal. Its faculty and alumni believe 
that ideal and spirit worth more than the 
McKay millions. Five years ago the pres- 
ent president came to the school a strang- 
er. A “Harvard Instructor’ writes to the 
Boston Herald that under no conditions 
would he serve under such an exponent of 
“educational hustle.’’ The activities of an 
expert politician of the McKinley school are 
no more harmonious with that spirit of 
earnest devotion to duty and laborious per- 
sistence after truth which has been the 
practice and become the tradition of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
TECHNOLOGY S. B. 

Boston, April 1, 1905. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: On page 34 of a pamphlet entitled 
‘Proposed International Phonetic Confer- 
ence’ and issued by the College of Liberal 
Arts, Boston University, there is a refer- 
ence to the report of ‘‘The Joint Com- 
mittee on a Phonetic English Alphabet.” 
It is this: ‘“‘The report of the committee, 
in the preparation of which Prof. Hempl is 
said to have ‘pulled the stroke oar,’ appear- 
ed on September 1, 1904.” 

I feel it my duty to disclaim the honor 
implied. Had the statement been made as to 
Professor Calvin Thomas, it would have been 
correct. The report owes far more to him 
than to any other one man. At the time 
that it was being prepared, I was so situ- 
ated that I could devote far less time and 
attention to the matter than it deserved. 

GEORGE HEMPL. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, March 27, 1905. 


WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your very interesting and sugges- 
tive review of Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s new 
edition of the Letters of Horace Walpole, 
the following passage seems somewhat open 
to question: 


“We hear from himself [Walpole] of an 
equally regrettable loss: ‘On Mr. Chute’s 
death his executor sent me a bundle of let- 
ters he had kept of mine for above thirty 
years. I took the trouble to read them 
over, and I bless my stars that they were 
as silly, insipid things as ever I don’t desire 
to see again.” He must have destroyed them, 
for the two or three letters to Chute that 
exist in his correspondence belong to a 
much later period.” 

The first four volumes of Mrs. Paget- 
Toynbee’s edition—all that I have access to 
at present—contain eighteen letters to Chute, 
of which the first was written in 1743, thirty- 
two years before Chute’s death, the second 
in 1749, and all before 1760. Naturally, this 
does not disprove the statement of your 
reviewer; but it seems to me to throw 
some doubt upon it. 

The interest of the point lies in the fact 
that it was so exactly like Walpole to decry 
his letters—and then keep them. We must 
not forget that this was the man, or the boy, 
who, when he was eighteen years old, wrote 
to Montagu: “You have made me a very un- 
reasonable request, which I will answer with 
another as extraordinary: you desire I would 
burn your letters; J desire you would keep 
mine."* GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JR. 

WELLESLEY HILLs, Mass., March 28, 1¥05. 





Notes. 


‘China in Law and Commerce,’ by T. R. 
Jernigan; ‘Readings in Descriptive and His- 
torical Sociology,’ by Prof. Franklin H. Gid- 
dings; and ‘Primitive Traits in Religious 
Revivals,’ by Prof. Frederick Morgan Dav- 
enport, are among the late spring and June 
issues of Macmillan Co. 

Messrs. Harper announce ‘The Courtship 
of a Careful Man,’ short stories by E. 8. 
Martin. 

Fresh Oxford Press announcements are 
‘Specimens of the Elizabethan Drama from 
Lyly to Shirley (1580-1642),’ edited by Prof. 
W. H. Williams; ‘The Dream of the Rood,’ 
an Old English poem attributed to Cyne- 
wulf, edited from the MS. in the chapter 
library of the Cathedral of Vercelli, by 
Prof. Albert S. Cook; ‘The Administration 
of the Sacrament and Other Rites of the 
Armenian Church, etc.,’ edited from the 
oldest MSS. by F. C. Conybeare; ‘The East 
Syrian Epiphany Rites,’ translated by the 
Rev, A. J. Maclean; ‘The Faroes and Ice- 
land,’ by Nelson Annandale; and ‘Origines 
Islandice,’ edited by Profs. Vigfusson and 
York Powell. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, send us 
the twenty-fifth issue of their ‘American 
Newspaper Annual,’ which closely ap- 
proaches 1,300 pages in bulk, albeit the 
County List has been dropped for the sake 
of compression. The economy thus made 
has been availed of for some useful lists, 
as of all, continuous daily newspapers in 
the United States and Canada, arranged 
geographically; and of certain monthly and 
weekly publications of general circulation. 
Notoriously, this standard work subserves 
the secondary purpose of census and gazet- 
teer, resulting in a convenient table of all 
places in the United States and Canada 
having at least 3,000 population, and in the 
numerous State maps. 

Charles Mulford Robinson’s’ excellent 
‘Modern Civic Art’ has reached a second 
edition (Putnams), a fact indicative of 
widespread interest in its subject. So ac- 
tive is the movement for the improvement 
of our towns and cities that societies are 
everywhere springing up in support of it. 
Over twelve hundred local improvement so- 
cieties are now to be found in the United 
States alone. This book is a systematic 
study of the city’s plan and its develop- 
ment. An introduction treats the question 
of what is Civic Art, a question sufficiently 
abstract, although abstractness is by no 
means the distinctive character of the book. 
To deal generously with the main facts of 
the problem as presented, not in any par- 
ticular city, yet as illustrated by examples 
from all great cities, is Mr. Robinson’s aim, 
in which he succeeds by a definite attack 
upon the branches of the subject in de- 
tail. Thus, the city’s focal points are 
first dealt with, as, its approach by water 
or by land, and its administrative or busi- 
ness centres. Afterward, residential sec- 
tions, with the many ways of treating their 
streets and avenues, are considered, and in 
this connection the tenement problem does 
not escape examination. Discussion of com- 
prehensive systems of planning, and the 
merits and demerits of several euch sys- 
tems, with a consideration of the vastly 
important subject of parks and parkways, 
closes the volume. The author’s analysis 
is exhaustive, and his treatment is as com- 
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plete and authoritative as our present 
knowledge of the subject makes possi- 
ble. 

‘Super Flumina; or, Angling Observations 
of a Coarse Fisherman’ (John Lane), is a 
book to irritate the curious rather than to 
please the well-informed or to instruct the 
ignorant. It irritates one to search in vain 
for some other motive than vanity for the 
parading of so many bits of recondite in- 
formation by one so modest as to withhold 
his name. Tidbits of biographical material 
thrown in here and there tempt to an effort 
to supply the name, were it not for a lurk- 
ing suspicion that this is just the kind of a 
rise the anonymous irritator is angling af- 
ter. As the references to the persons who 
either did or did not say something about 
angling in the literature of the past is so 
remarkably comprehensive, it strikes us as 
an unpardonable deficiency that there is 
no mention of the apt figurative allusion to 
the art in the ‘‘Phormio”’ of Terence, or of 
the piscivorous appetite of Ergasilus in the 
“Captivi’ of Plautus. Surely, the grumpy 
chapter ‘In Dispraise of the Latins’? was 
based on insufficient reading. We miss, 
too, that brilliant sally of Randolph of 
Roanoke in characterization of a famous 
legislative colleague who, “like a rotten 
mackerel in the moonlight, shone and 
stank.’”’” These would be trifling omissions 
in any author who had before him a less 
ambitious idea than the putting of all the 
lore of his subject between two covers. We 
fear they are fatal in this case. A little 
Ohio village once elected its curbstone phi- 
losopher to the office of mayor. After set- 
ting up his first message to the Council, the 
village type-setter was heard to remark, 
“I don’t like to see a man say everything 
he knows in one article.’”’ There was wis- 
dom in the remark. The true angler wants 
but a moderate catch in his creel, whether 
the catch be ichthyological or literary in 
its makeup. But we do not wish to be al- 
together condemnatory. There is a great 
deal in this book that the learned angler 
(the appeal is to no other) may enjoy in 
spite of its overload of learning. The worst 
we can say of the author as an angler is 
that he sees no infraction of the ethics of 
true sportsmanship in the use of those mur- 
derous multiple gangs of hooks, which have 
no more place in the right-thinking an- 
gler’s outfit than a cat-o’-nine-tails in a 
kindergarten. 

‘Through Town and Jungle,’ by William 
H. Workman and Fanny B. Workman 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), is the record of 
a bicycle trip of fourteen thousand miles 
over the Indian plain. The two hundred 
and two illustrations light the way of the 
travellers through India, though the read- 
er must regret the loss of the original 
plates, which would doubtless have filled 
this interesting volume with less conven- 
tional views. As it chances, the unfortu- 
nate wheelers lost their photographic all 
at the end of the journey, and the present 
liberal supply of pictures is a substitute 
for what should have been a unique photo- 
graphic record. The travellers’ purpose 
was to visit the artistic and architectural 
remains which lie scattered over India 
“from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas and 
beyond.” Besides a few thousand miles by 
rail, steamboat, tonga, tum-tum, bullock- 
cart, palki, and on foot, their cyclometers 
registered 14,000 miles awheel, a journey of 
“three cold weathers.”’ The incidents and 





excitements, as wel] as the studious results, 
of this trip are well told. Occasionally the 
authors are delightfully naive. On one oc- 
casion they found that a lordly patrician, 
though ready to help them in their extrem 
ity, took great care not to defile himself 
by touching anything belonging to the trav- 
elled barbarians. They record this (com- 
mon) experience, and remark that it gives 
a Christian a queer sensation to find the 
feeling of superiority and contempt with 
which he is accustomed to regard the heath- 
en returned in kind by these heathen. It 
“shows him that the sentiment in question 
is not a monopoly of the Christian.”” The 
descriptions are eufficiently realistic to 
remind one who has been over the same 
ground of much that has passed into semi- 
oblivion. It may comfort the intrepid but 
not uncomplaining authors to know that one 
traveller at least was worse off than they 
in the wretched bungalow near Ajanta. On 
objecting to rats and other more odorous 
vermin, he was gravely told that this was 
of no consequence, as the bungalow ser- 
vVants expected during the night to be vis 
ited by brigands and have their noses cut 
off. 

Those contemplating a trip to India will 
find a convenient supplement to Murray's 
Handbook in E. B. Havell’s ‘Handbook to 
Agra and the Taj’ (Longmans, Green & 
Co.). The author is the Principal at the 
Calcutta Government School of Art, and is 
well equipped for his task. A slight his- 
torical introduction is followed by a de 
scription, piece by piece, of buildings in 
eud about Agra, including Sikandra and 
Fatehpur Sikri. The illustrations are chief- 
ly the usual photographs of the Taj and 
other well-known objects. In discussing the 
exquisite marble screen-work, the author 
fails to note the resemblance between this 
Moslem form and the similar work on 
Rajput territory, as seen in the lovely lake- 
buildings at Oodeypore 

The new catalogue of ‘Paintings in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art,’ by Mr. George 
H. Story, curator of paintings, is the first 
serious revision that the earlier hand-lists 
have undergone The arrangement is al- 
phabetical by masters, though a succinet 
tabulation of pictures by rooms is retain- 
ed; in many cases the signatures of artists 
are reproduced, and there are upwards of 
fifty half-tone cuts of fair execution. In all 
these respects the new catalogue is an im- 
provement on its predecessors. It would 
be pleasant to say that the execution of 
it was as good as the plan—in which we 
note nothing amiss except the absence of a 
list of illustrations—but, as a matter of 
fact, the revision is of the slightest. That 
the rectification of false attributions might 
go much further will be evident to all who 
know the collections in a scholarly way. 
Everywhere is complete absence of point 
of view. It is never quite certain whether 
a hand-list is being compiled or a scientific 
catalogue. The inserted illustrations have 
been chosen absolutely from the popular 
point of view—a defensible procedure, 
though one would welcome reproductions of 
some of the important canvases like the 
Moroni; and the inclusion of that un- 
happy possession of the museum, “The 
Storm,’ by Cot, is reprehensible on any 
principle. Reproductions after Turner, 
Hals (three capital examples), Van Dyck, 
Reynolds, and Manet bring masterpieces 
within reach of narrow purses. In fine, 





people generally will buy the new catalogu: 
for the pictures, and scholars will still 
hopefully await a catalogue really worthy o 
this great museum 


A work of great historic interest has just 
issued from the Library of Congr: Copy 
right in Congress, 1789-1904 In this octavo 
volume of 468 pages, the Register of Copy 
rights, Mr. Thorvald Solberg, has compact 
ed ‘‘a bibliography and chronological re: 


ord of all proceedings in Congress 

lation to Copyright from April 1 1789, to 
April 28, 1904°°—-and even to January 
1905, by taking advantage of the delay in 
printing. Thus, bills introduced in the last 
Congress and still pending when the work 
was given to the printer are recorded in 
full, with their accompanying reports. Th 
index suggests many profitable lines of 
comparison. For instance, under the head, 
Presidents’ Messages between Washing 
ton and Tyler there is a complete hiatus 
With Cleveland, the Bern convention for 
interestional copyright looms up. The 
ociological revolution is revealed in the 
rubrics relating to petitions from various 


unions—pressmen’s, lithographers'’, gtereo 


typers’, typographers’, ete., et Names of 
scholars and institutions of learning figure 
in the same guise Mr. Solberg enters an 
earnest plea for ‘one consistent, liberal, and 
adequate statute,’” in place of the present 


obscure, inefficient, and temporizing pro 
visions. He asks for the appointment of a 
commission to prepare a draft, and some 
thing like this has been undertaken by the 
Senate Committee on Patents. Mr. Solberg's 
volume will be invaluable for uch a re 
form. 

The new volume of the Swedish book 
trade bibliography, ‘Svensk Bokkatalog,' is a 
quinquennial, covering the yeat 1806-1900 
while its three nearest predecessors wer 
decennial volumes. Its bulk is not much less 
ind it has tak 


en nearly as long a time to prepare. Trans 


than the volume for 1886-95 
lations from foreign languages have al 
ways formed a large part of the output of 
the Swedish printing-press, and the period 
covered in the volume before us has been 
no exception to the rule. German, French, 
Russian, and English authors are well rep 
resented; not so the American. James Fen! 
more Cooper ig still a favorite, to judge 
from the fact that during these five years 
seven of his works have been published, 
one of them in two editions; most of them 
seem to be abridgments for juvenile read 
ers. There are two books by Bret Harte 
four by Mark Twain, three by Beatrice 
Harraden, fourteen (') by Archibald Clav- 
ering Gunther. Outside of fiction and pure 
ly devotional literature there is little from 


America: a volume of lectures by Phillip 

Brooks, a psychological monograph by Prof 
William James, the authorized Life of 
Dwight L. Moody, James Freeman Clarke's 
lectures on Physical, Intellectual, Moral, 
and Mental Education Among books relat 

ing to America we notice ‘Canada as thé 
Goal of Emigrants from Northern Europe 

by K. Zilliacus, a Finlander who spen 
some years during the early nineties on 
this continent; a sketch of a ‘Vacation 
Trip to Montezuma’s Land,’ by the late A 
H. Edgren; an anonymous Life of Henry 
George, ‘The Prophet from San Francisco , 
‘Cuba and its War for Liberty,” by J. af 
Klercker. The volume is published by the 
Swedish Publishers’ Association in Stock 
holm; it is printed in clear type on good 
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paper, but the bookbinder’s work could 
hardly have been poorer. 

The Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekwesen re- 
cently published an interesting test it had 
made of the merits and demerits of the new 
Gesamtkatalog (in progress) of all the li- 
braries in the kingdom of Prussia, the case 
selected being that of Ernst Moritz Arndt, 
a North German to the core. All his writ- 
ings were published in North Germany, and 
hence should be found in Prussian libraries 
if anywhere. The new catalogue recorded 
140 of his publications, but an inquiry by 
the Zentralblatt of 80 of the larger libraries 
in Southern Germany revealed the fact that 
the latter had no less than 62 of Arndt’s 
publications not to be found in the Prus- 
sian collections, and of these only 24 could 
be secured by purchase. The journal in 
question declares that the new venture of 
the Prussian Government will be anything 
but satisfactory bibliographical work, and 
asks that it be expanded to a ‘‘Gesamtkata- 
log der deutschen Bibliotheken’’—for the en- 
tire Empire—as being the only way to make 
the list complete. The technical and finan- 
cial difficulties of such an undertaking 
would, in its opinion, be readily met by the 
willingness of the libraries and the different 
State Governments to codperate. 

“Hand-Atlas,”’ as is well known, does not 
connote in German what it does in Eng- 
lish; hence ‘Meyer’s Hand-Atlas’ (Leipzig: 
Bibliographisches Institut; New York: Lem- 
cke & Buechner) ‘in handlicher Form’’— 
i. ¢., in size corresponding to ‘Meyer’s Con- 
versations-Lexikon’—was a great hit. Re- 
newing itself like the Lexikon, it has now 
begun to appear in a third, enlarged edi- 
tion, brought down to date. The first in- 
stalment comprises a new map of the inner 
city of Berlin, on a scale sufficient to show 
the public buildings and monuments (Denk- 
mal Beethoven, Mozart und Haydn, etc.), and 
accompanied by an index; maps of world 
trade-routes, of Bavaria, of Bosnia and 
Montenegro, and (a veritable war-map) 
German Southwest Africa, with indication 
of the camps of the insurgent Hereros and 
of the scene of engagements. The maps 
are clear, even if the lettering is neces 
sarily small, and the work commends it- 
self by its adaptability to the ordinary 
shelf. 

The way in which the public library is 
the pulse of the town is shown in the cur- 
rent annual report of the St. Louis Public 
Library. Its registration for 1904, we read, 
bears ‘‘striking evidence of the growth of 


the city towards the west. The three 
wards that have the largest registration 
tie entirely west of Grand Avenue, the city 


limit of twenty-eight years ago,"’ and the 
ward ‘having considerably the most read- 
ers “begins at Forty-third Street, three 
miles or more from the library, and a mile 


beyond the former western Iimit of the 
city.” The distractions of the Exposition 
were felt, as was anticipated, in diminish- 
ed gain in circulation; just as “Christmas 


occupations make December a lighter month 
than November,’ and school and season 
preparations make September “usually the 
lightest month of the year.’ Steady read- 
ing sets in only after January 1, with March 
for culmination. ‘‘How great the drop may 
be in April, depends on the weather if 
St. Louis were in the latitude of St. Paul, at 
jeast ten, probably twenty, possibly thirty 
per cent. more books would be read.” 





The organization of a Classical Associa- 
tion for the Middle West and South, on the 
initiative of the classical department of the 
University of Missouri, is to be undertaken 
on the grounds of the University of Chica- 
go on May 5 and 6. Those who desire to 
become members should address Prof. W. 
G. Manly, Columbia, Mo. 

It was announced last month that the 
movement to have ‘Les Charmettes,”’ the 
famous home, for a brief period, of J.-J. 
Rousseau, at Chambéry in Savoy, taken 
over by the State and preserved as a na- 
tional monument, had prevailed. Already, 
though in private hands, to some extent a 
Rousseau museum, the place will become 
essentially such. The acquisition and the 
dedication we owe to the glamour thrown 
around ‘‘Les Charmettes” in the ‘Confes- 
sions’—to what is called the idyll of the 
country-seat of Mme. de Warens. Yet, as 
M. Francois Mugnier flatly declares, with 
proof, in bis ‘Mme. de Warens et J.-J. 
Rousseau,’ this idyll never existed. Rous- 
seau misdated his stay at ‘Les Charmettes,’ 
and was really an occupant in exile, re- 
ceiving rare visits from his mistress, who 
was pleased to have him out of the way, 
while she prosecuted her business and other 
enterprises with Wintzinried in Chambéry 
(1788-1740). When she and her latest par- 
amour were ready for their own idyll, Rous- 
seau was dislodged—to Lyons, to Paris. 
“Les Charmettes’”’ deserves its nationaliza- 
tion, however, by reason of Rousseau’s hav- 
ing employed his solitude there to make 
his first literary essays. There he com- 
posed his system of musical notation which 
was to be his passport to Paris and to fame 
as one of the foremost of French writers. 

The celebration of the centenary of Schil- 
ler’s death on May 9, 1905, lends a peculiar 
interest to the Biography of Johann Gott- 
fried Seume, by Oscar Planer and Camillo 
Reissner, first published in 1898, and now 
issued in a new edition by Géschen in Leip- 
zig. Seume was born January 29, 1763, and 
died June 13, 1810; his disposition was 
rather impetuous and versatile, and his life 
full of remarkable adventures, At first he 
studied theology in the University of Leip- 
zig, but, umable to accept its teachings, 
he changed his purpose and went to Paris. 
Pressed into the Hessian service, he was 
forced to fight for the English against the 
American revolutionists, escaped, however, 
and returned to Germany, where he fell 
into the hands of Prussian recruiting of- 
ficers, and was again obliged to serve as a 
common soldier in the war against the 
French revolutionists. He deserted twice, 
but was captured, most brutally treated, 
and would have been shot but for the in- 
tervention of influential persons who se- 
cured his release and finally his discharge. 
As the secretary of a Russian general in 
Warsaw, he became involved in the conflict 
which arose out of Kosciusko’s armed op- 
position to the division of Poland, and was 
for some time a Polish prisoner. It seems 
a strange fatality that this man, whose 
ardent love of liberty finds full and fiery 
expression in the preface to his book, ‘Mein 
Sommer im Jahre 1805,’ an’ interesting rec- 
ord of travels from Petersburg and Mos- 
cow through Finland to Sweden, should 
have been compelled three times to combat 
the champions of freedom with whom he 
heartily sympathized. It was during this 
journey, while the guest of the distin- 
guished philologist and historian, Christian 





Beck, at Petersburg, that Max Klinger 
rushed into the room with the sad tid- 
ings of Schiller’s death. In the book just 
mentioned he also gives an account of an 
interesting conversation with the Czarina, 
who, like himself, was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the deecased poet, and desirous of 
obtaining from authentic sources informa- 
tion concerning his private life and per- 
sonality. Seume was employed for some 
time as proofreader in Géschen’s printing- 
office, whence Schiller’s works issued. 


—Dr. Waldstein sets forth briefly, but 
very effectively, in Harper’s, the reasons 
for his movement to secure a thorough 
excavation of the site of Herculaneum. Here 
is the one presumably rich treasure-store of 
ancient art from which the hand of the de- 
stroyer, whether barbarian or religious 
fanatic, has ever been barred. The excava- 
tion of one villa, one hundred and fifty years 
ago, yielded treasures fairly comparable in 
value to all other treasures of Greek art 
above ground. It is known, of course, that 
many other wealthy Romans had their yil- 
las at Herculaneum. None may have 
equalled this one in its art collections, but 
it is unthinkable to any one who knows the 
habits of the wealthy nobles of the time 
that many of these villas were not richly 
supplied. Herculaneum was overwhelmed, 
not with lava, but with a torrent of mud, 
ashes, and cinders mingled with water. 
Hence the remarkable preservation of the 
objects found in the villa already mention- 
ed, and hence the reasonable hope of an 
equal state of preservation in what is still 
to be laid bare. There is good reason to 
hope that many portions of the lost trea- 
sures of Greek and Roman literature, as 
well as of art, are here awaiting discovery. 
Dr. Waldstein’s plan to have the work done 
under the direction of an international com- 
mittee, with the King of Italy at its head, 
Italian laws to be scrupulously respected 
and all objects discovered to remain in a 
museum on the spot, is thoroughly sensible 
and practical. Surely there will be no long 
delay in securing the money required. Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, in Scribner’s, also presents 
the matter,and urges the reasons for hearty 
coéperation with Dr. Waldstein in _ this 
great enterprise. 


—-Paternalism and nationalism receive 
consideration in Mr. Vanderlip’s European 
studies in this month’s Scribner’s. In the 
German system of workingmen’s insurance 
he finds many things to commend—primar- 
ily, the thorough honesty of its adminis- 
tration, and the small cost as compared 
with the administration of life-insurance 
funds in this country. Again, the insurance 
against accident aims not simply to in- 
demnify when accident occurs, but to fore- 
stall its occurrence, and the aim is large- 
ly attained. Insurance against sickness, 
too, has led to such effective measures for 
its prevention that the effect on the general 
health has been highly beneficial. A better 
understanding between capital and labor 
Mr. Vanderlip regards as one of the grow- 
ing results of the system. He also notes 
the use—shall we not rather call it the 
abuse’?—of the idea of nationalism to pave 
the way for increasing tariff exactions, that 
funds may be available for increased mil- 
itary and naval expenditures. Richard 
Harding Davis, in a paper on “Kits and 
Outfits,” illustrates admirably how the 
travelling journalist may turn even his 
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deprivations into a profitable portion of his 
stock in trade. At so much per word the 
very lack of a bed may soon be made to 
buy a bed. We have just menticned Mr. 
Sturgis’s plea for aid for Dr. Waldstein’s 
project to excavate the site of Hercula- 
neum. There is also in this number a plea 
for another worthy cause of historical in- 
terest—the adequate financial support of 
the University of Virginia. Thomas Nei- 
son Page presents its needs, closing very 
appropriately with the words of Jefferson 
himself: ‘It is from posterity we are to 
expect remuneration for the sacrifices w 
are making for this service, and I fear not 
the appeal.”’ 


—The fifth volume of Gaillard Hunt's 
‘Writings of James Madison’ (Putnams) is 
still largely concerned with the history of 
the Constitution. That instrument of gov- 
ernment was now before the people, and in 
convention in each State the people must 
accept or reject it. Madison was deeply 
interested in its fate, and his correspond- 
ence in the years 1787 and 1788 reflects this 
interest, with his anxieties for the issue. 
He kept in touch with the doubtful States, 
and held the confidence of the leading 
Federalists in the contests which were 
waged before and during these local meet- 
ings. He was liberal with the good in- 
telligence he obtained, and kept Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Randolph informed 
of the different phases of the situation. 
From no single writer can so much be 
learned of the manceuvres of the oppo- 
sition in Virginia; and the writer’s inti- 
macy with men like Hamilton, Jay and 
King gives authority to his statements and 
breadth to his opinions. Mr. Hunt has 
included some of Madison’s speeches in 
the Virginia convention and in the first 
Congress, with the idea of developing his 
constitutional doctrines. Madison was al- 
ready falling more under the influence of 
Jefferson, and in a short time would be in 
opposition to the men with whom he stood 
in these years of constitution making. It 
is a disagreeable task to criticise a vol- 
ume which shows so much care and in- 
telligent arrangement, but there is evi- 
dence of some hasty proofreading, or per- 
haps of slovenly copying. Time is printed 
for tide on page 242: a sentence on page 
249 is deprived of meaning by omitting the 
word influenced; and the name Calonui on 
page 101 must be intended for 
Why did the editor omit the very important 
letter from Madison to G. Thompson on 
direct taxaticn, printed in the Nation (No. 
1556)? Against such faults may be set 
the great improvement upon the editions 
of Gilpin and Rives, and the gain of 
closely following the text of the originals. 
The indication of cipher writing lends force 
and interest to the letters, and much has 
been added which the former editors 
thought proper to omit. The characteriza- 
tlon of Moustier and the Marchioness of 
Brehan (p. 312) is new and valuable, al- 
thougi Madison later came to esteem both 
Mr. Hunt has also done a service to in- 
vestigators in printing so liberal extracts 
from letters addressed to Madison by his 
more important correspondents. They not 
only give additional information, but reveal 
the skill with which Madison used the 
facts in preparing his summaries for Jef- 
ferson or Washington. The editor accepts 
the latest distribution of the authorship of 


Calonne. 





the “Federalist,” without seeking to supply 
any fresh investigation. The notes are full 
and judicious. 


—Those who were interested in ‘Sally 
Wister’s Journal’ will welcome the charm 
Albert 
Cook Myers, entitled ‘Hannah Logan's Court 
ship’ (Philadelphia: Ferris & Leach). This 


is a diary some thirty years older than that 


ing volume by the same editor, Mr 


of Sally Wister, and written in the seven 
teen-forties by John Smith of Philadelphia 
a prominent Friend and successful business 
man. The diary itself, in eight small vol- 
umes of MS., was presented to the Philadel- 
phia Library by John Smith’s grandson, the 
late John Jay Smith, who died in 1881. The 
interest of the journal centres about James 
Logan, who came over to Pennsylvania as 
William Penn's secretary in 1699 and be- 
came a conspicuous and honored citizen of 
the province. On the voyage ‘‘their ship 


was chased by an armed vessel, supposed to 


be an enemy. Their captain prepared for 
defence; but told Penn and his company of 
Quakers that he did not expect their as- 
sistance, and that they might retire into the 
cabin; which they did, except James Logan, 
who chose to stay upon deck, and was quar- 
tered to a gun. The supposed enemy proved 
a friend When the secretary went 
down to communicate the intelligence, Penn 
rebuked him severely for staying upon deck, 

contrary to the principles of Friends 

This reprimand, being before all the 
company, piqued the se:retary, who an- 
swered: ‘I, being thy serfant, why did thee 
not order me to come down? But thee was 
willing enough that I should stay and help 
to fight the ship when thee thought there 
was danger.’ ’ 
sion of Stenton, in Germantown, in 1728, and 
it is still in the hands of the Logan family, 
a model of colonial architecture. There John 
Smith, ‘‘one of the Burlington Smiths,” 


James Logan built the man- 


came to woo, riding over from his own plan- 
tation on the Delaware, or ‘waiting on” 
Hannah Logan from the Friends’ Meeting, 
of which both were 
Diary is not only a charming and perfectly 


devoted members. The 


un-self-conscious record of a courtship of 
those days; it is worth much as a picture 
of the manners and daily life of the Quakers 
of “the Province.’’ No life could be more 
simple or honorable than that of John Smith 
and his friends. There was a great deal of 
quiet tea-drinking and ‘‘waiting on the 
Agreeable Fair sex.'’ A French privateer 
would now and again swoop down on one of 
the lover’s ships that traded with the West 
Indies, and an epidemic of yellow fever in 
1741 caused some anxiety. But to John 
Smith these occurrences only afforded 
‘Room for Reflection on the Unstability of 
Terrestrial Affairs,"” and he turned to a 
comedy of Steele or a novel of Fielting 
(such was the light literature of the 
Friends), or to the society of ‘“‘my Charm- 
er,’ to whom he was married in 1748 All 
the eminent Philadelphians of the day were 
his friends, including Benjamin Franklin, 
from whom he used to buy books. Not the 
least attractive part of the book is the por- 
traits of these colonial dignitaries, which 
are numerous and beautifully reproduced. 
There is a good index, and Mr. Myers has 
written a biographical footnote to every 
The whole volume 
is a treasure-house for the writer of co- 


name of any importance 


lonial novels. 


—Prot. Fullerton’s ‘System of Metaphysics’ 








(Macmillan) exhibits a laudable avoidance 
of needless technicalities, and spreads itself 
out in leisurely fashion over more than six 
hundred pages of print. It produces the 
impreesion of having grown out of a col- 
lege course in “systematk philosophy; 
but such a course of lectures does not be 

come a system of philosophy merely by tx 

ing printed To deserve this name, there 
s needed something like ri ad netive 
method, together with a central 
ramifying into subsidiary inferences and 
cohering with them in an artistic whole 

there is needed a fairly complete survey of 
the fleld of thought, and, as the outcome 
of the whole attempt, a fairly definite at- 
titude towards the vital problems of life 
But if any of these things are contained 
in Prof. Fullerton’s book, he has not suc- 
ceeded in rendering the fact apparent. As 
regards method, there is a plentiful lack 
of definitions, a reliance on what is vaguely 
called “‘analysis,” and a habit of curtly dis 
missing inconvenient doctrines as repugnant 
to the common sense of the plain man. As 
regards doctrine, Prof. Fullerton must ap- 
parently be classed as a realist, and a 
parallelist (of sorts); but his convictions 
are nowhere stated in a concise and sys- 
tematic way Nor does the generous bulk 
of the volume afford any guarantee of 
completeness Not all questions are dis- 
cussed; nor in those which are, are the 
alternatives given fully and adequately 
Thus, though a couple of hundred pages 
are spent on the relations of mind and 
body, there is no mention of James's im- 
chief 
objections to determinism are passed over 


portant ‘“‘transmission"’’ theory the 
in silence, and the arguments for freedom 
are stated with a surprising inadequacy 
these 
defects would not have been remedied by 
the author himself if he had lengthened his 
work by providing his reader with an analy- 


It is hard to believe that some of 


sis of his argument; the critic may even 
venture to think that in consequence the 
book would have been shortened by more 
than half, and would have gained immensely 
in force and symmetry. 


—The Conquest of the Southwest,’ by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, is the sixth vol- 
ume of Appletons’ “Expansion of the Re- 
public” series. Mr. Brady is already known 
as the author of numerous works, biograph- 
ical and romantic-historical, but making 
little claim to excellence from the point of 
view of genuine scholarship. The present vol- 
ume is a fair statement of the main events 
that led to the acquisition by the United 
States of Texas, New Mexico, and Califor 
nia. Mr. Brady says that he has ransacked 
a vast number of books and documents 
“published and unpublished,”” yet the refer 
ences he promises to give us are too well 
known and in the main easily accessible 
secondary accounts, particularly the States 


which is characterized as of 


men Series, 
“great value,”” but not “widely known.” 
There is obviously considerable printed ma 
terial which the author has not used; and 
if he has examined unpublished documents, 
the result hardly justifies his having done 
so. Mr. Brady is most at home in persona! 
and in military history, which together, in- 
deed, make up the greater part of the vol- 
ume. In dealing with the larger relations 
of his theme, he is sometimes naif, often 
commonplace, and always without a very 
firm grasp of the subject. As often happene, 
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Mr. Brady is occasionally right in spite of 
the evidence at his command, which, if 
properly used, would lead him astray. A 
case in point is his assertion that the Polk 
Administration deliberately set itself to ac- 
quire California, “if not by one means, then 
by another."’ Mr. Brady seems unaware 
that this question is important—that it 
is not a mere detail. He is nevertheless 
satisfied with an unverified statement in 
Elson’s ‘History of the United States,’ con- 
firmed by a letter from the latter to the 
effect that ‘“‘Mr. Bancroft gave the informa- 
tion to Mr. Schouler long after the occur- 
rence”’ (p. 147). The careful historian would 
reject the charge if it rested merely on this; 
but then the careful historian would also 
have read Polk's Diary. 


It is highly in place that a book with 
the title, ‘The Shade of the Balkans’ (Lon- 
don: David Nutt), should be of polyglottal 
and polynational origin and most multifar- 
ious contents. In the present, Pencho 
Slaveikoff, the Bulgarian poet; Mr. Henry 
Bernard, Dr. E. J. Dillon, and divers un- 
named translators from Bulgarian into Ger- 
man, have had part. To say nothing of the 
many tongues which Mr. Dillon commands 
and quotes, there are passages also from a 
Catalan study of Bulgarian popular poetry. 
The contents are, first, an introduction by 
Mr. Bernard, telling with elaborated phrase 
and recondite allusion how he met Slavei- 
koff in Sofia and planned this book; second- 
ly, Slaveikoff himself on the folk-song of 
the Bulgars, an excellent essay, enlivened 
by the discovery that they, too, have had 
their Chatterton and Macpherson, and that 
Carmen Sylva’s ‘Bard of the Dimbovitza’ is 
for him ‘a fabrication of the Merry Wives 
of Bucharest."’ On this, the foreigner may 
safely hesitate to speak. The blood between 
the Rumanians and Bulgarians is far from 
good, and Slaveikoff was evidently pained 
by Mr. Bernard's queries, ‘Is there nothing 
more beautiful? Have you no songs like 
the Rumanians?"” Third, then, come these 
Bulgarian folk-songs, one hundred and one 
in all. These are plainly what they are 
ealled; and if any modern hand has touched 
them, it has been as utterly in their own 
spirit as Scott may have refashioned the 
ballad of ‘“‘Kinmont Willie.” Then another 
hundred and one of proverbs, all to the 
point, especially the last, “Death speaks the 
iruth’ (‘Sol nella morte @ il vero,”’ as the 
Italian poet has it). Finally, there is Dr. 
Dillon’s contribution, an essay on the orig- 
in and language of the primitive Bulgars, 
which does not stand in very necessary re- 
lationship to the rest of the book. In it he 
follows Dr. Shishmanoyv, but does not reach 
any great lucidity in handling what is ad- 
mittedly a most perplexed and uncertain 
ubject. Undoubtedly the kernel of this book 
is the songs and Slaveikoff's introduction, 
They give a phase of Bulgaria and the Bal- 
kanes hitherto lacking in English. 


ANDREW D. WHITE. 


tutobiography of Andrew Dickson White. 
With portraits The Century Co 1905. 


2 vols. Pp. 601, 608. 
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The life of Andrew D. White has been 
long and brilliant, and his retrospections, 
now that he is a septuagenarian retired 
from official station, are a most interest- 
ing contribution to the recént history of 





this country. He has had two careers, 
academic and political, and in both has at- 
tained remarkable distinction. Born to be 
a teacher, with strong proclivities for pub- 
lic service, he became a lover of books and 
a servant of his fellow-men, and has woven 
into the web of his life two threads, the sil- 
ver and the golden, Politics and Education. 
Happily interwoven, these threads are dis- 
tinctly to be traced in the memoirs before 
us. In double allegiance to the cloister 
and the forum, he does not stand alone 
among Americans. Witherspoon served the 
College of New Jersey, and, while still its 
president, became one of the signers of the 
Declaration. John Quincy Adams was a 
professor in Harvard before he became 
President of the United States. Edward 
Everett's versatile services are well known. 
Lowell was called from the Smith profes- 
sorship in Cambridge to the diplomatic ser- 
vice in Madrid and London. There are 
other college men, still active, whose ca- 
reers are similar—President Angell, for ex- 
ample. 

Let us follow each of the threads in the 
life of Mr. White. Before he went to col- 
lege, in Syracuse, a focus of agitation, he 
was thoroughly imbued with the anti-slav- 
ery spirit; and the compromise measures 
of 1850, which were adopted while he was 
an undergraduate in Yale, filled him with 
the gravest apprehensions, noteworthy in 
one so young. At that time, his essays 
and speeches showed him to be a man of 
independent thought and strong convictions. 
It now appears from his confessions that 
the living teachings of Woolsey and Bacon 
did more for him than the dead instruc- 
tions which he received from Tacitus and 
Thucydides. An acquaintance with the 
Democratic Governor of Connecticut, T. H. 
Seymour, took him to St. Petersburg, in 
1853, as an attaché to the American lega- 
tion, and although the political views of 
these two men were antagonistic and pro- 
nounced, their friendship was never broken. 
This foretaste of diplomatic life and of 
“practical” politics gave zest to Mr. White’s 
historical studies during a prolonged resi- 
dence in St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Paris. 
At the age of twenty-five he began his life- 
work as a professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. During the _ period 
leading up to the civil war, he was, of 
course, an earnest and outspoken defender 
of the Union. He rendered special ser- 
vices to his country by a vigorous answer 
to the letters of Dr. W. H. Russell, corre- 
spondent of the London Times. 

While still holding a professorship in Ann 
Arbor, he was unexpectedly called into po- 
litical service by his neighbors in Syra- 
cuse (where he had maintained a residence), 
and was sent to the Senate of New York 
at the age of thirty-two. During the four 
years in which he heid this office, he came 
into close relations with Ezra Cornell, 
Charles J. Folger, Thurlow Weed, Horatio 
Seymour, Roscoe Conkling, and other well- 
known leaders. Almost as a matter of 
course, he was an unflinching Republican, 
but his services as a State senator were 
not those of a party leader. He was pre- 


eminently efficient in the incorporation of 
Cornell University, in helping on other edu- 
cational and philanthropic measures, and in 
advancing municipal reforms in the city of 
New York. Then began the great work of 
his life. He was made president of Cornell 





University, and the perplexities of this 
post absorbed his energies for the next few 
years; but he did not consider that his 
position as the head of a university should 
preclude him from political or even from 
party activity. Here, as in many other 
ways, he broke away from the conservative 
traditions of New Haven, in which he had 
been trained. He wrote and made speeches 
and took part in conventions, and kept up 
an active correspondence with men in pub- 
lic life, so that in the State of New York 
he was a recognized political leader, though 
never an aspirant for office. With two im- 
portant political measures he was identi- 
fied—the promotion of civil-service reform 
(in which he stood hand-in-hand with 
George William Curtis and Carl Schurz), 
and opposition to fiat money and the green- 
back craze. His masterly and oft-repeated 
exposition of the ruinous results of French 
assignats was a persuasive object-lesson to 
all who heard him. 

From his chair in Cornell, President 
Grant asked him to go, with Senator B. F. 
Wade and Dr. Samuel G. Howe, to San Do- 
mingo, to inquire into the conditions of that 
country. In view of the fiscal inquiries re- 
cently instituted by the Administration, 
this reconnaissance should again be brought 
to notice. The chapter devoted by Mr. 
White to his experiences as Commissioner 
throws light upon the controversy between 
yrant and Sumner and upon the differences 
between the youngest commissioner and his 
two experienced associates. They wished to 
make ‘‘recommendations,’”’ but White point- 
ed out to them the fact that Congress had 
asked, not for recommendations, but for 
facts; and he stated that if the gen- 
eral report contained recommendations, he 
must be allowed to present one simply 
containing facts. The result was that his 
views prevailed, and the report of ‘‘facts’”’ 
to which many experts made their contribu- 
tions, is still an important geographical 
treatise. 

Then came successively three diplomatic 
appointments, for each one of which the 
President of Cornell was particularly fit- 
ted—first, as Minister to Germany (at the 
call of President Hayes), afterwards to 
Russia (on the nomination of President 
Harrison), and finally as Ambassador to 
Germany (by the appointment of President 
McKinley). Two other opportunities were 
opened to him. He served on the Venezue- 
lan Commission of President Cleveland, and 
he was the head of the American delega- 
tion to the famous Peace Conference at The 
Hague. He was urged to become a Rep- 
resentative in Congress, was often spoken 
of as a possible candidate for Governor, and 
came very near to succeeding Hamilton Fish 
as Secretary of State under Gen. Grant. 

In the educational field, Mr. White began 
with what he regards as the happiest work 
of his life, the teaching of history in the 
University of Michigan. This chapter in his 
autobiography is a delightful record of the 
enthusiasm of a young teacher, studying 
hard all the while, using books as physicists 
use their apparatus, writing elaborate lec- 
tures on special topics, and stimulating his 
pupils to researches of their own upon ob- 
scure and controverted themes. The vol- 
umes before us do not include any chapter 
more characteristic of the author or more 
instructive to young professors than this 
in which his experience as a teacher is re- 
corded, 
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The creation of Cornell University at 
the close of the civil war could not have 
been foretold by anybody. A curious con- 
junction of stellar forces made it possible. 
To his great surprise, the young Senator 
in New York found himself the organizing 
head of the new foundation. Here, as in 
many other situations, he proved to be a 
path-breaker. Mr. White had two ten 
dencies—one, an appreciation of the past, 
the lessons, the examples, the books of his 
inheritance; the other, a love of freedom, 
independence in thought, plans, methods. 
He builded better than he knew, and the ex- 
traordinary development of Cornell Univer- 
sity, under his guidance, has influenced 
every subsequent university foundation (for 
example, in Baltimore, Chicago, and Cal- 
fornia), and has modified those that were 
antecedent. The difficulties which he mas- 
tered, and the obstacles of ignorance, big- 
otry, and prejudice which he overcame, will 
never again be encountered in this coun- 
try. He has been known to laugh when oth- 
ers announced as accepted tenets, requiring 
no proof, the principles for which he had 
fought and bled. His earliest experiences 
gave him an inside view of the demoraliz- 
ing influence of a small country college, 
nominally religious, but actually without 
discipline; and his life in New Haven, when 
Yale was beginning to) cover the field of a 
university, showed him what advantages 
there might be in a new and independent 
foundation. To the history of the modern 
American universities no one has yet added 
a record so suggestive, so entertaining, and 
so inspiring as that which depicts the origin 
of Cornell, its perils, its purposes, its em- 
barrassments and its success. 

During the distraction of official responsi- 
bilities and his long residences abroad, Mr. 
White never lost control of his pen, and 
never forsook the companionship of his 
beoks. Thanks to a liberal inheritance, he 
collected a superb library, which, by his 
gift is now, for the most part, included in 
the University Library at Ithaca. It is rich 
in many departments of history, politics, 
literature, and biography, but especially in 
books pertaining to the history of the 
French Revolution, and in those which il- 
lustrate the progress of modern thought 
A lecture which he gave on the conflicts 
between theology and science, entitled the 
“Warfare of Science,”’ originally delivered 
in 1876, attracted much attention, and led 
the author to continued investigations in 
the same field, resulting in two extended 
volumes that have been widely read. Many 
uninformed and timid critics were alarmed 
by these books. It is interesting, therefore, 
to be reminded that so learned and so de- 
vout a man as President Woolsey, after 
hearing White’s lecture, thoroughly sup- 
ported White’s positions and bade him god- 
speed. 

Next to the author’s services in Ithaca, 
his relations to the Hague Conference are 
memorable. It is true that the progress of 
international arbitration is slow, far slow- 
er than expected, but there can be no 
doubt that a great impulse was given to 
the peaceful solution of national contro- 
versies by this conference. White's speech, 
when the American Government caused a 
silver wreath to be placed on the grave 
of Grotius at Delft, and all the incidents 
ot that occasion, mark an epoch never to 
be forgotten in the annals of International 
Law. 








Mr. White’s success has been largely due 
to his unselfish and life-long devotion to 
the service of his fellow-men. Free from 
ambition to hold public office, he has never 
declined the duties imposed upon him 
free from the pecuniary limitations which 
fetter many scholars, and sometimes lead 
them to accept positions for the sake of the 
leaves and fishes, he has used all that he 


pessessed-—books, income, station ro 


Opt 
tunities, influence—for the good of other 
It is not a surprise to those who know him 
best that he closes his chapter on his re 
ligious opinions with the words of “the first 
and great commandment, and the second 
which is like unto it.” An unusual gentle 
ness of disposition inherited from = h 
mother, and an equal firmness of convic 
tion inherited from his father, have made 
Mr. White serviceable as a supporter, and 
acceptable as a friend in all the steps of 
his career He could be controversial 
without bitterness, critical without censure, 
and resolute without harshness. Now and 
then he shows his temper, and reveals the 
powers of satire which were usually con- 
trolled; here and there, a few sentences 
might well be omitted from his narrative 
It should not be forgotten that the author's 
memoirs were prepared chiefly for his chil- 
dren and grandchildreg, and that in this 
familiar narrative he has inserted some of 
his more elaborate essays 

Even to those who know the author well 
and to whom the incidents of his eareet 
have become familiar by the charming facil- 
ity of his table-talk, these volumes will b 
a surprise. The number of notcworthy 
characters whom he has met, his accurate 
remembrance of their conversations, and 
his kindly appreciation of their best quali 
ties, give an unexpected charm and variety 
to his reminiscences Everywhere it i 
the public servant, and not the private 
friend, that he portrays. However absorbed 
by official stations, it is evident that men 
of seience, letters and art are among his 
dearest friends. The character sketch 
which are found in these pages are often 
miniatures—like those of the Presidents 
that he knew—sometimes only outlines; 
but now and then he draws a character with 
afree hand; Pobiedonostzeff is one example; 
the Emperor William another, and far more 
pleasing, portrait; Bismarck is very good. 
The countrymen of Franklin hay often 
taken to autobiography. By the side of the 
recent contributions of Hoar, S!illman, 
Newcomb, Dwight, Le Conte, Villard, and 
Conway, the autobiography of White will 
hold an honored place. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL APOCALYPSE. 


As to one who stands at Darjeeling may 
suddenly appear Mt. Everest and as sud- 
denly disappear again more thickly girt 
with clouds, so the veiled city of Tibet has 
suddenly shown itself and disappeared 
again. According to the judgment of the 
two capable witnesses who have recently 
described the Younghusband expedition, 
Lhasa has already become more impene- 
trable than ever; the veil has been with- 
drawn only to be wrapped more closely 
about the forbidden city. This is probably 
true, at least until it becomes necessary to 
send another expedition into Tibet to se- 
cure the payment of the indemnity of £500,- 
000, which the inhabitantg are expected to 
contribute toward the expenses of the last 














British raid (or “mission,” in diplomatic 
language); but until then a peculiar value 
will attach to the records of these two 
witnesses, Edmund Candler, who has just 
published ‘The Unveiling of Lhasa’ (Lon 
don: Edward Arnold New York Lone 
mans, Green & Co.). and Perceval Landon 
who simultaneously presenta u with his 
own rendering of the same then under 
the title "The Opening of Tibet.” the Amer 
ican edition of which (Doubleday, Page @ 
Co.) is dedicated to W. W. Rockhill, Amer 
ica’s oremost representative in the fleld 
of Tibetan explorations.”" These two wr 
ers were the correspondents of the Daily 
Vail and the London Times respectively 
and the present volumes are the outcome 
of their share fn the mission to Lhasa. As 
between the two, one cannot help feeling 
great sympathy with Mr. Candler, who got 
knocked in the head in the first bout with 
the Tibetans and had to call upon a friend, 
Henry Newman, Reuter’s correspondent, 
to write for him two chapters of his de 
scription—which work, admirably as it has 
been performed, the author would doubtless 
have preferred to do himself. He was, how- 
ever, “in at the death,” and gives a vivid 
description of the earlier and closing scenes 
of the campaign. There jis in his pages a 
breezy personal element, which lends the 
charm of reality to all he sees and does 
His descriptions are brief, and his summing 
up of the results of the mission clear and 
forcible 

Perceval Landon's book is much more am 
bitious in its scope. The author intimates 
that he hopes to make of it the standard 
work on Tibet, or, as he modestly puts it, 
a work of Tibetan reference,” and the 
work is conceived on broader lines, histor 
ically and philosophically, than the rival 
volume of Mr. Candler. Thu we have a 
special chapter on “Religion; Manners and 
Customs; Art,” another on ‘‘Lamaism,"’ a 
very exhaustive description of the Potala, 
and a long historical introduction, “Former 
Explorations of Tibet"; all of these sub- 
jects being treated by Mr. Candler as well, 
but more briefly and skimmingly, if the 
expression do not say too much (for what 
Mr. Candler has done is well done) Not 
to make invidious or at least misleading 
comparisons, one may say that the two 
books will please different readers. The 
leisurely reader will revel in Landon’s beau 
tiful book; the rapid reader will enjoy Mr. 
Candler’s stirring tale. Both volumes are 
profusely illustrated; Mr. Candler's has a 
map, which ought to have a counterpart In 
Mr. Landon’s; and neither has an index! 

The same ground covered by both corre- 
spondents will not call for separate analy- 
ses, but the combined picture offers much 
that is worthy of regard. What caused the 
unveiling of Lhasa; who is responsible for 
the brutal slaughter of the brave and sim- 
ple peasants? “They were brave and sim- 
ple,’ says Candler (p. 217), and “here was 
all the brutality of war and none of its glory 
and incentive.” Further, what good has 
been accomplished and what Is the present 
state of affairs? These will be the first 
questions the reader of either history will 
want to have answered, and the answer is 
practically the same in both. The unvelling 
of Lhasa was due to the fact that the Brit- 
ish were afraid of Russian influence in 
Tibet. They took advantage of the truculent 
attitude of the Tibetans, who bad a mind 
to attend to their own affairs, and “accepted 
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the chip” which the Dalai Lama dared them 
to knock off his shoulder. The real reason 
and the alleged reason for the mission were 
quite different. Failure to keep. the 
terms of a treaty which Tibet had de- 
clared was not properly drawn, interference 
with trade, invasion of the border—these 
were the reasons given; fear of Russia was 
the reason not given. The terms which 
Col. Younghusband was instructed to de- 
mand from the Tibetans included the demand 
that no concession for railways should be 
granted without British consent, and that 
“foreign political influence should be total- 
ly excluded from Tibet.”” What Russia had 
effected by means of secret embassies and 
the political intrigue of the Russian Lama 
Dorjieff (a Mongolian by birth, a Russian by 
nationality) was to be undone, and England 
was to accomplish by violence what Russia 
had attempted by stealth. Mr. Landon 
frankly says that “it is a deplorable thing’”’ 
that India has no Dorjieffs: “If these men 
were to be found, I fancy we should have 
used them willingly long ago.’’ As it was, 
not being able to counteract Russian diplo- 
macy, England resorted to ‘‘excuses for in- 
terference.’’ Certain ‘‘insults’’ had to serve 
as a casus belli But (to cite again from 
the Times correspondent, p. 26), ‘‘these in- 
sults would never have given rise to the 
dispatch of an expedition if the Tibetans had 
not added injury to them by their dalliance 
with Russia.’’ So Mr. Candler (p. 16): ““We 
had all the best cards in our hands. 

We could go to Lhasa, apparently without 
a thought of Russia, and yet undo all the 
effect of scheming there. Needless 
to say, the discovery of Russian designs was 
the real and prime cause. [Other things] 
were convenient as ostensible motives.’’ 

It is a great pity that governments cannot 
or will not be as frank as this. The expe- 
dition would have been much less expensive 
in life and money if England had simply 
said, “‘We intend to dictate to you and 
eventually to place a Resident in Lhasa.’’ 
Grant that England's first duty to India 
is to see that Russia is ousted from Lhasa 
and kept out: her way of doing it was 
clumsy and entailed much needless slaugh- 
ter. There would have been less slaughter 
in the end if she had marched straight to 
Lhasa and stayed there without any humbug 
about insults. Incidentally, the slaughter 
seems, from the descriptions, to have been 
unnecessary in many cases. A man running 
away is wounded; his ‘“‘brave and simple” 
comrade stops to pick him up; both are 
past fighting, fleeing like sheep; and both 
are shot down, The rule was to kill all 
those who ran away as well as those who 
continued to fight. Another scene: Fifty 
Tibetans could easily have escaped, ‘‘but 
they chose a braver part.’’ Armed only 
with swords, they stood in a courtyard hud- 
died together. But the Gurkhas, thelr supe- 
riors in arms and numbers, emptied their 
magazines into the mob. ‘‘Within a minute 
all the fifty were either dead or mortally 
wounded,”” Even the English sightseer says 
it was “‘pitiable.”’ In the very first action 
of this sanguinary mission, the Tibetans ap- 
pear to have been slaughtered needlessly af- 
ter all resistance was qver. 

To turn to more cheerful themes, Russia 
has been set aside. China’s influence in 
Lhasa is reduced to nothing. The Tibetans 
have been left to their own devices, pro- 
vided they will not interfere with British 
plans. Amusing incidents ‘enliven the 
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scene. Plenary indulgence was granted some 
of the Tibetan troops for all sins past and 
future if they would take the field against 
the English. This they did; but then they 
returned and looted the Dalai Lama’s own 
temples, secure in his divine forgiveness for 
all sins. Negotiations result only in end- 
less talk. The Lama’s highest university 
degree is Rabsjampa, ‘‘verbally overflowing 
without end,” as literally translated. Hence 
to quit talking is a sign of inferior mental 
capacity; to disgrace, as it were, the hon- 
cred degree. A reincarnation of Queen Vic- 
toria is Paldenlhamo, ‘‘a dark-blue lady 
with three eyes.’’ If one drinks tea native 
fashion, here is the receipt: Churn boiling 
water, tea-leaves, and a large lump of salt 
together; when. well churned, add a pound 
of rancid butter; churn one minute more, 
and serve as soup. 

Curious, if not amusing, are white rain- 
bows; rivers which, through an optical de- 
lusion, run up-hill; and a few linguistic 
facts. Among the last, some metaphors are 
noteworthy. To ‘awaken’ is ‘murder 
sleep”; “bribery’’ is ‘‘a secret push.” To 
express “height’”’ the Tibetan says ‘“high- 
low’; ‘‘temperature’’ is ‘‘cold-warm,’’ etc. 
Curious, too, is the record of the way in 
which the Lama in Kublai Khan’s day got 
the better of the Christian. Kublai Khan 
was a liberal monarch. He desired truth 
irrespective of creed. The test was a 
miracle. Christian and Buddhist were to try 
to get a wine-cup to rise of itself to the 
Emperor’s lips. The Christians accepted 
the gage of battle, and their failure to 
prove themselves equal to the Lamas in 
jugglery “put the coping-stone to the 
strength of Buddhism in Central Asia.” 

There have been many travellers in Tibet, 
more in the past than is usually supposed; 
but none has opened a richer. store of 
knowledge than has Mr. Landon in the 
descriptive parts of his work. The politi- 
cal control, centred in the Church, is ad- 
mirably described in Appendix C by Cap- 
tain W. F. T. O'Connor. There is an as- 
sembly of national character, four minis- 
ters, and a chief Lama, who rarely survives. 
The present Dalai Lama succeeded in es- 
caping the usual fate, but he has now dis- 
appeared. Usually the regent sees to it that 
the Dalai Lama disappears much earlier. 
The descriptions of scenery in both these 
volumes are a revelation. They must be 
read if one would appreciate what richness 
of color and wealth of vegetation are to 
be found on the road to the “Plain of 
Milk,’’ a name, by the way, suggestive of 
the Hindu ‘‘Sea of Milk,”’ across which was 
to be found the quasi-monotheism of later 
Hinduism. In Lhasa itself there are two 
things to be admired—the outside of the 
Potala and the inside of the Cathedral. 
All else is filth, vermin, and ignorance. 
Typically barbaric, yet containing rather the 
rotting core of Buddhism than the rough 
germ of newer life, Lhasa represents the 
result of submerging a lofty but selfish 
creed in a sea of superstition. The en- 
vironment was too much for the transplant- 
ed growth. It did not die, but it became 
transformed into devil-worship. 


FATHER DE SMBT. 


Life, Letters and Travels of Father Pierre . 


Jean De Smet, 8S. J., 1801-1873. By Hiram 
Martin Chittenden, Major Corps of Engi- 











neers, United States Army, and Alfred 
Talbot Richardson. New York: Francis 
P. Harper. 1905. In four volumes. With 
sixteen full-page illustrations and one 
map. 


This work bears every mark of having 
been, on the part of the authors and com- 
pilers, a labor of love, in which they have 
been ably seconded by the publisher. The 
four handsome volumes are paged consecu- 
tively, and 'there is a good index. The illus- 
trations are very well chosen, and the map 
showing the routes of travel of the cele- 
brated missionary is fully adequate and in 
harmony with the plates. 

To one who never heard of Father De 
Smet, it might seem strange that so many 
bulky volumes could be profitably filled with 
the biography and writings of a simple 
Catholic priest who devoted his life to the 
irksome task of doing good to Indians. Pe- 
rusal, however, will very soon convince 
him that the subject is well worth the labor 
and display. Father De Smet is, if not per- 
haps the grandest, at all events one of the 
grandest, figures among Catholic mission- 
aries of the nineteenth century, and may 
fitly be ranked among the most conspicu- 
ous Catholic teachers to primitive peoples. 
To compare him with the apostles of the 
Indies or of China in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries would be out of place, 
although he was their equal in honest zeal 
as well as in endurance, but the respective 
fields of labor were totally distinct. Much 
less justifiable is a comparison with Las 
Casas, such as was made in the obituary. 
address (volume iv., page 1597). To call 
the injudicious and extravagant, constant- 
ly storming and frequently almost raving 
zealot a ‘“‘Father De Smet” of early times, 
is a sorry compliment to the memory of the 
latter. Every religious fraternity has in a 
measure a field of its own and methods of 
its own, and to assign superiority to any 
is as impossible, from a general point of 
view, as it is impossible to compare the 
labors of St. Francis Xavier in eastern 
Asia with those of the early Dominicans in 
Guatemala, or those of the Franciscans in 
northern Mexico. To find a parallel to 
Father De Smet’s labors among the North 
American Indians one must turn to the 
Jesuit missions in the Amazon region, 
where the career of Father Samuel Fritz, for 
example, might offer some analogy; and yet 
the times were so different that even in this 
case the parallel is not fully justified. Per- 
haps the most concise and most character- 
istic appreciation of Father De Smet’s work, 
apart from its religious significance, is giv- 
en in the passport issued to him by General 
Sherman on April 20, 1866: ‘‘He has always 
been noted for his strict fidelity to the in- 
terests of our Government, for indefatiga- 
ble industry, and an enthusiastic love for 
the Indians under his charge.” The nar- 
rative of Major Crittenden and Mr. Taylor, 
and the many wri'ttings of Father De Smet 
published by them, abundantly prove the 
truth of General Sherman’s testimony. 

It is only after one has perused his volu- 
minous correspondence that one becomes 
really conscious of the importance of Father 
De Smet in and for his time. That he stood 
very high in his own church was most natu- 
ral; he was, during his lifetime, its fore- 
most missionary. Significant of this was the 
manner in which he was received by Pope 
Gregory, who cast aside the time-honored 
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etiquette for the sake of displaying just 
admiration for the great missionary present- 
ed to him. Twice the honors of an episcopal 
see were sought to be thrust upon him, and 
he not only refused, but forestalled the pros- 
pective nomination by a definitive reminder 
that he would never accept any other posi- 
tion than that of an itinerant preacher and 
teacher to the least prepossessing of his spe- 
cies, under conditions full of danger. Never, 
it may safely be asserted, did he seek promi- 
nence. Modest and unassuming, mindful of 
his task, but seldom of himself, Father De 
Smet became, step by step and unconscious- 
ly, an important personage. To the Govern- 
ment of this country he was invaluable in 
its relations with the aborigines. As his 
letters abundantly prove, he was deeply and 
sincerely attached to this country, and did 
in its service what his position and primary 
obligations would humanely allow him to 
perform. Nobody more than he deplored the 
civil war and sympathized with the attempts 
to preserve the Union. Through his long 
career among the Western Indians, during 
which he mostly played the part of a peace- 
maker, he acquired the confidence of the 
Government to such a degree that he was at 
one time entrusted with an important con- 
fidential mission abroad. It is undeniable 
that the Catholic missions in Oregon were 
the most successful. Others rather helped 
the settlement of the country by the whites, 
irrespective of the future of the Indian. Says 
a Protestant missionary of distinction (p. 
27): “I have no doubt our greatest work is 
to be to aid the white settlement of this 
country and help to found its religious insti- 
tutions.” The aim of Catholic missions has 
always been to aid the Indian and lead him 
on the path to civilization as a helpmate to 
the whites. But what was predicted by Dr. 
Whitman for the Oregon missions—‘‘it can- 
not be hoped that time will be allowed to 
mature the work of Christianization or civ- 
ilization before white settlers will demand 
the soil and the removal of both the Indians 
and the missions’’—has come to pass. Catho- 
lic missions, like those founded by De Smet, 
have lasted the longer, but are equally 
doomed. 

The Jesuit, when he seems to be fitted 
for mission work, receives as much of what 
may be called liberal instruction as the 
scope of seminarial teaching will permit. 
Hence a knowledge of the branches of 
natural history, physics, chemistry, etc., 
forms part of his outfit. If his inclinations 
lead him to enter deeper into the study of 
any of these branches, he is welcome to do 
so, provided he does not neglect his 
sacerdotal duties. Father De Smet enjoyed 
a general preparation, but was not drawu 
towards any specialization. From his let- 
ters we gather that he had a very lively 
perception of natural beauty; he frequent- 
ly refers to the aspects of nature in the 
form of vivid general pictures—dissection 
of the elements of the picture was not his 
forte. To him the paramount study was 
that of man, to whose moral improvement 
he devoted himself; hence what science 
mostly reaps from his few books and from 
his extensive correspondence is much in- 
formation of an ethnographic nature con- 
cerning the tribes of the Western plains 
and adjacent regions. In many respects 
this falls below that nowadays obtainable. 
In respect to detail of ceremonies, for 
instance, it has not the elaborateness 











of material secured with the aid of funds 
specially given for the purpose, of costly 
pictorial apparatus and other adequate 
equipment. In his time, and with his offi- 
cial duties, observation of the Indian en- 
tailed much greater hardships and was 
much more difficult. Hence his data are 
comparatively brief, but they haye the 
merit of dating from a period when con- 
tact with the whites had not become so 
frequent. In his narrative of the Pot- 
towatomi traditions, for example, we recog- 
nize a leaning towards finding traces of 
Biblical lore in Indian folk-tales, and ex- 
plaining them as survivals from some an- 
cient and very remote connection with the 
Old World. This leaning is common to all 
Catholic missionaries, from the time of 
Columbus down. Still, Father De Smet sees 
further, and concedes to the teachings of 
modern missions its proper influence on In- 
dian tradition. On page 1084 we find the 
remarkable statement (Letter to the Prov- 
incial of the Jesuits, 1847): “If the early 
Jesuits or other Christian travellers had 
never been among these people, or if the 
Indians had never visited a Christian com- 
munity, one might infer that they are in 
some sort direct descendants of Noah, and 
that they have preserved the tradition of 
the universal deluge, although obscured, 
altered and become fabulous in the long 
succession of ages.’" There is in this a 
recognition of the modifications which In- 
dian lore so easily undergoes as soon as 
vivid impressions take hold of the Indian 
mind. Fragments of Christian teachings 
(particularly cosmologic and historic tales) 
are quickly absorbed by the Indian, and as- 
similated to his own mythology so as to 
become sometimes almost indistinguishable 
from the rest of his folk-tales. 

On page 1004 there is a definition of the 
so-called “Great Spirit’’ that should not be 
overlooked: 

“All these Indians believe in the exist- 

ence of a Great Spirit, the Creator of all 
things, and this appears to be an inherent, 
original, and inborn idea. They do not, 
however, embody it; it is a spirit. The name 
of this spirit is Wakan Tankah or Great 
Medicine, The word ‘medicine’ in this case 
has no reference to the use of drugs, but 
means all that is incomprehensible, super- 
natural, all-powerful, everything that can- 
not be explained by ordinary means, or that 
is above their comprehension. They think 
this great medicine pervades all air, earth, 
and sky; that it is omnipresent, omnipotent, 
but subject to be changed and enlisted on 
their side in any undertaking if the proper 
ceremonies and sacrifices are made, etc., 
etc.” 
This definition hardly needs comment, ex- 
cept that it admirably corresponds to the 
substance of Indian creed and belief all 
over the American continent. 

Abundant material regarding the manners 
and customs of the Indians of the North- 
west prior to 1873, the date of Father De 
Smet’s death, is disseminated through these 
volumes. To refer to it in anything like 
detail is, of course, out of the question. 
However it may compare with recent in- 
vestigations, the earnest and conscientious 
student will always consult with profit the 
records of the experience and observations 
of our missionary. That he was not an in- 
considerateadmirerof the Indians, an Indian 
worshipper, is perfectly clear from his writ- 
ings. He foresaw and foretold their in- 
evitable fate within the United States. This 
only served to animate him to do his utmost 
for their welfare. In conclusion, we strong- 





ly recommend this valuable work to all who 
are interested in the history of the North 
American West and in its aborigines. Also 
and particularly, to those interested tn mis 
sions. Some minor flaws might be pointed 
out, but these vanish when the general ex 
ceilence is considered 


The Reminiacences of Sir Henry Hawkins 
Baron Brampton. Bdited by Richard 
Harris, K.C. With portraits. 2 vols 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1904. 

These reminiscences of a celebrated law 
yer and judge are open to the charge of 
garrulity, and have often the air 
of detached parts of conversations: 
the editor, indeed, says explicitly that 
they are “the outcome of many conver 
sations,”” as well as of “innumerable 
manuscript notes.’’ They are full of stories 
which, told viva voce, with all of “Orkins’ ” 
vivacity and humor, were no doubt very 
good, but which in a literary form often 
seem to lose their point, or become a little 
flat. This makes the book rather long, and 
detracts from the main interest of the nar- 
rative, which lies in the picture of the pro- 
fessional character and success of a re- 
markable man. It is a book rather for 
lawyers than for laymen, and contains some 
really valuable reflections on the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law. 

Sir Henry Hawkins had the reputation of 
being the sharpest man of his time at the 
criminal bar, and afterwards the severest 
judge on the criminal bench. It was he 
who finished the career of the Tichborne 
claimant, and he will probably be longer 
remembered for his management of the 
prosecution for perjury of that impostor 
than for anything else in his career. An 
account of the trial is given in volume i., 
chapters xxxv. and xxxvi., with an excellent 
specimen of his cross-examination, and an 
amusing, even if invented, criticism by the 
Claimant himself, who is reported to have 
said, on seeing Toole, the comedian, come 
into court: “‘There’s Toole, come to learn 
actin’ from ‘Arry Orkins."” Hawkins, like 
every great advocate, was also an actor. 

As a cross-examiner, he had the very 
highest skill. Keen, with a keenness far 
above that of a born rogue, he saw through 
all the disguises of rogues, and exposed the 
truth or falsehood behind, without the least 
touch of the cross-examiner’s favorite fali- 
ing—a tendency to self-parade. As an 
example, we may refer to the cross-exam- 
ination of Bogle in the Tichborne case, on 
the subject of the tattoo-marks on Roger. 
Tichborne’s arm, and the “punctual flea.” 

If Sir Henry Hawkins had not been a 
great lawyer, his talents would have led 
him into the sporting or theatrical world 
He loved a fight (in his early days he was 
amateur of the P. R.), a dog, a horse, a 
bet, and the stage, and in these pages we 
like him none the less for his confession 
of it. A character of first importance ix 
the book is his fox-terrier, ‘Jack,’ who 
shared the bench with him. From such 
beginnings Hawkins developed into a judge 
who was a terror to evil-doers. He had 
not for half a life-time unmasked pretence 
in the witness-box for nothing; he con- 
tinued to do it on the bench. But it is 
evidently a mistake to suppose that he was 
one of the old line of harsh judges. He 
was distinctly of an opposite and modern 
type. He gives an account of his system 
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of measuring the punishment so as to fit 
all the circumstances of a conviction, which 
distinctly shows him a humane and cor- 
siderate man: 

“The course I adopted in practice was 
this: My first care was never to pass any 
sentence inconsistent with any other sen- 
tence passed under similar circumstances 
for another though similar offence. Then I 
proceeded to fix in my own mind what 
ought to be the outside sentence that 
should be awarded for that particular of- 
fence had it stood alone; and from that I 
deducted every circumstance of mitigation, 
provocation, etc.; the balance representing 
the sentence I finally awarded.” 

How many judges in any country are as 
careful as this? As a matter of fact, his 
humanity led to a suspicion that he some- 
times warped the law to suit a hard case. 
A French parody of the procedure of ‘Le 
Juge Hawkins” (no doubt written in Eng- 
land, but published in France) represents 
him as letting off a man who has stolen a 
loaf to save himself and his family from 
starvation, and as sending the baker who 
brought the charge to prison for a day, 
under “une loi édictée par la reine Elisa- 
beth,” for having left his shop for the 
purpose. 

For innumerable anecdotes of uneven 
merit, we must refer the reader to the 
book itself. The first volume prejudices 
the reader against the raconteur; the sec- 
ond reconciles him to a very poor and col- 
loguial method, and leaves him with an 
impression of a different sort—a great lik- 
ing for the subject of the reminiscences, 
and a regret that they could not have been 
better revised. But even this may be a 
mistake. A better revision might have ef- 
faced some of the character. Baron Bramp- 
ton (a name by which he will never be re- 
membered) was essentially a self-made man, 
who rose by sheer cleverness and char- 
acter, without being helped forward by 
adventitious aids. His book is a self-made 
beok, and must not be judged as a liter- 
ary performance. The editor evidently pre- 
ferred to leave it, as far as possible, as it 
came to his hands. 


The Story of the Congo Free State: Social, 
Political, and Economic Aspects of the 
Belgian System of Government in Cen- 
tral Africa. By Henry Wellington Wack. 
With 125 Illustrations and Maps. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1905. Pp. xv., 634, 8vo. 


This is not so much a history of the 
Free State (as the title might seem to im- 
ply), as a defence of its government against 


the charges of cruelty to the natives and 
denial of freedom of trade in the Basin 
of the Congo. The author states that a 


senae of duty moved him to write his book, 
the materials of which he obtained in the 
archives of the administration at Brus- 
sels, but for which he holds himself en- 
tirely responsible, The historical part 


consists of a brief sketch of the founda- 
tion of the State, the international confer- 
ences at which it was recognized and its 


_ powers and duties defined, and the cam- 


paigns for the suppression of the slave- 
trade. The methods of administration and 
the various civilizing measures instituted 
are described at some length. The latter 
half of the volume contains the statement 
of the Belgian case, together with a con- 
siderable number of official documents 
bearing upon it. The charge of adminis- 
trative cruelty to the natives is denied, 





though individual cases of maltreatment 
are acknowledged, and considerable space 
is given to the favorable testimony of trav- 
ellers and missionaries as to the content- 
ment of the Congolese and their progress in 
civilization. The right of the Government 
to appropriate unoccupied land and to re- 
strict the sale of its natural products to 
its own agents, and to tax the natives, is 
affirmed as one exercised by all the Pow- 
ers having colonial possessions. 

Mr. Wack’s statement of the Belgian case 
would have made a better impression if, in 
his frequent references to those who dis- 
agree with him, he had used less dis- 
courteous language. The efforts of the 
Aborigines’ Protective Society and others 
interested in the natives’ welfare to draw 
attention to their condition is styled a 
“campaign of calumny” (p. 96) and “the 
organized campaign of slander” (p. 157). 
Again, he refers to ‘‘the Liverpool and Bos- 
ton custom of attributing villainy to the 
officers of the Congo State Government” 
(p. 341). He believes that the action of 
the British Government in taking official 
notice of these charges was due to the 
influence of a few Liverpool rubber mer- 
chants, and he hints at a remote desire 
to annex the Congo territory to England’s 
East African possessions. Apparently he 
wholly ignores the fact that, by the ex- 
press terms of the General Act of the Ber- 
lin Conference of 1885, the signatory Powers 
“bind themselves to watch over the preser- 
vation of the native tribes, and to care 
for the improvement of the conditions of 
their moral and material well-being, and to 
help in suppressing slavery, and especially 
the Slave Trade” (p. 534). He also seems 
to endorse the extraordinary position taken 
by the Free State Government in regard 
to the statements of Protestant mission- 
aries. In the official answer to the report 
of the British consul, Mr. Casement, it is 
asserted that, as he was assisted by the 
missionaries, travelling on their steamer, 
and frequently being tlieir guest, ‘“‘it was 
inevitable that he should be considered by 
the native as the antagonist of the estab- 
lished authorities’’ (p. 595). 

The numerous references to the State as 
a colonizing success almost unequalled 
either show great ignorance of modern co- 
lonial history or are simply to be taken as 
the hyperbole of the advocate. Mr. Wack 
gives tables of statistics to show the pros- 
perity, but he does not draw attention to 
the fact that the exports are almost ex- 
clusively of natural products. The rubber 
and ivory exported in 1903 were valued at 
$12,000,000, the cultivated products at less 
than $70,000; the total value being $12,791,- 
080. These figures do not say much for the 
development in eighteen years of a vast 
region admirably adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, cocoa, coffee, etc. The con- 
tention that the Free State Government 
only followed the example of all the Pow- 
ers having colonial possessions in appro- 
priating unoccupied land is correct, but 
we doubt if any Power, after declaring im- 
mense tracts to be public domain, depriv- 
ed the natives of the right of selling its 
native products to any but Government 
agents and at a fixed price, and punished 
foreign traders for buying from the natives. 
Extravagant language is used in regard to 
the righteous motives of King Leopold; 
his one aim being to suppress the slave 
trade and to civilize the African. Much is 





said of the contributions from his private 
funds to meet the expenses of the State, 
but nothing of his receipts as a share- 
holder in some of the concessionary rubber 
companies. One of these is reported to 
have paid a dividend of 90 per cent. in 1901, 
and another repaid in two years the amount 
of capitai invested. 

The most interesting as well as the most 
trustworthy feature of the book is its pro- 
fuse photographic illustration. The plates 
show the great progress made in building 
Government stations, churches, and schools. 
There is even a public library at Matadi, 
the terminus of the railway. Very few, 
however, indicate any general improve- 
ment in the native mode of life. The Afri- 
can is still the nude gatherer of rubber. 
Mr. Wack owes an apology to the Belgian 
Minister to this country, Baron Moncheur, 
for the assertion (on p. 389) that, because 
the Belgian reply to the Liverpool memo- 
rial sent to President Roosevelt on October 
3, 1904, did not receive the same attention 
in the press as the anti-Congolese resolu- 
tions of the Boston Peace Conference, he 
was “quite indifferent to that campaign of 


_publicity which the enemies of the Congo 


Free State began in England and now con- 
tinue in America.’” The Baron published 
a statement of the Belgian case in the 
North American Review for October, 1904. 


British Economics in 1904. By W. R. Law- 
son. W. Blackwood & Sons. 


Were British Economics fairly represent- 
ed in this essay, the civilized world might 
well despair. It is not clear whether the 
title means the science of political economy, 
or the economic conditions prevailing in 
the British Isles; but it makes no differ- 
ence. If this is political economy, the dark 
ages have returned; and if the people of 
England are as decadent as Mr. Lawson de- 
clares them to be, there is little hope for 
them. Certainly there is none in the reme- 
dies here advised. 

To be sure, the case is not superficially 
alarming. Wealth has increased, the au- 
thor informs us, although he grudgingly 
calls it ‘wealth of a sort.” ‘‘Fortunes can 
be quickly made in various ways without 
much effort; work of all kind is better paid 
than it ever was before; workmen get more 
and spend more than ever.” This would seem 
to describe prosperity, but it only disquiets 
Mr. Lawson. To him the status of the 
Hindu laborer is ideal. Industry for its 
own sake, and not for the sake of its prod- 
ucts, is his gospel. The popular idea that 
cheap food and cheap clothing are the most 
important of economic aims must be dis- 
carded. The Germans are wiser. They 
are more concerned about the extension of 
their industries than about cheap food. This 
truth, we may remind our readers, has been 
recognized by Professor Sumner in his clas- 
sical epigram concerning the protection of 
the sugar industry in Germany: The Ger- 
mans have the industry, and the English 
have the sugar. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Lawson re- 
gards the industrial equipment of England 
as out of date, its commercial methods be- 
hind the time, its railways an incubus on 
trade instead of a help to it, and its Par- 
liament the most helpless anomaly of all. 
We must say, however, that he appears 
quite incompetent to discuss such problems, 
and that most of his assertions do not de- 
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serve atttention. 


' 
We shall only observe | 


that the main ground of his complaint is | 


that the English import much of their food 
instead of producing it at home. He cal- 
culates that if all the money paid for im- 
ported food were spent in England, it would 
give permanent employment to nearly 
4,000,000 farm laborers at a pound a week. A 
number of calculations of this stupefying 
character are presented to the reader, and 
he is invited to be impressed with “the 
overwhelming gravity of the facts.”’ 

“The Englishman of to-day,’ Mr. Lawson 
observes, ‘“‘eats more, plays more, and 
works less than he did sixty years ago.” 
It does not admit of question that, if there 
is a return to protective taxes, the English- 
man of to-morrow will eat less, play less, 
and work more than he does now. That the 
English people should deliberately accept 


such a change as an improvement is in- | 


credible; and the arguments advanced in 


favor of the change should not impose upon | 


even the wayfaring man. 
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Oxford University Press 


Pattee, Fred Lewis. The House of tt Black 
Ring. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 

Richardson, Norval The Heart of Hop Dodd 
Mead & Co $1.5. 

Richmond, Grace 8 The Indifferer f Jullet 


Doubleday, Page & Co. $1L% 





Re be rte. Isaac Phillips The Hors Macmillar 
25 «net. 
Charles Sprague Trees am! Shrubs. Part 
Roston: Houghton. Mifflin & ¢ $5 t 
Schultz. Jeanne La Neuvaine de Colett Wm 
t. Jenkins m cents 


Scott's Quentin Durward Edited by Arthur L 
Eno, Macmillan Co 

Simpkinson, ¢ Thomas Llarris Dutton. $1.% 
net. 

Spertsman's Year Book, 10M. Fdited by A. Wallis 


Myers. Imported by Scribners $1.25 me 
Stepniak The Russian Peasantry Druttor $1.25 
het 


Strong. Josiah. Social Progress. The Baker & Tas 
lor Co. $1 net. 

Thurston, E. ° 
Mead & Co 

Vacaresco, Songs of 
Imported by Secribners $2.50 net 

Van Vorst. Marie la of the Mill Dodd 
Mead & Co, $1.50 


Waddington, Mary King Itallan Letters of a 


Diplomat’s Wife. Secribners 2.50 net 

Weir, Harrison The Poultry Book Vart XV 
Doubleday, Page & Co a cent t 

White, Andrew Dickson Autublography 2 vols 
Century Co ora net 

Wilkins, Philip The History of the Victoria 


Cross Dutton ‘#6, net 
Wilmot-Buxton. E Makers of |} 
Ancient World Dutt a $1 net 





A History of 


To be in 10 volumes, 


Clear. Concise.”’ 


Journal of Education: 


Congregationalist : 
“A brilliant, 
which inspires confidence.” 

The Newark News :— 

“A gtriking 
animates even the dullest 
commended the critical estimates 


Indianapolis News :— 
“Something of 


At All 
Booksellers 





The United States 1607-1904 


Three Centuries of Progress in 
Industry, Commerce and Civilization. 


By William Estabrook Chancellor and Fletcher Willis Hewes 


svo, containing numerous diagrams and tables, 
showing industrial and financial development, and comprehensive 
Eachvolume covers a distinet period and is fully indexed. 


Each $3.50 net. 
Volume I.-—-Colonization, 1607-1697 | Ready 
Volume I.—Colonial Union, 1698-1774 | y 
What the Critics Say of Volume I: 
The London Academy: 
“Arrests attention by its thorough scholarship, its breadth of treatment, and 
its lucidity of style. Its literary qualities are most evident Vivid 


“A wealth of information in a delightful literary setting.” 


easy-flowing narrative. 
single page on Magellan is a wonderful monograph 


success. . . A dramatic 
and most 
of the 
A valuable feature is the numerous supply of maps, charts, and diagram 


Macaulay’s glowing and 


esting passages are too numerous to quote.” 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Population, Politics, 


WA pss 
Nold Neparate Y. 


Strong in the brief biographies. The 
A sturdy common-sense 


way of presenting events which 
facts Especially should be 
great men who figure in the story 


prosaic 
style The inter 


discursive 


New York 
and London 











ISLAND 
For Sale on the Maine Coast 


One of the most beautiful islands in Penobscot 
Bay; one night's journey from Boston and close to 
regular daily steamboat communication. This prop- 
erty Is in the middle of the finest sailing grounds on 
the coast. The island is a mile in length, and ts 
on an i sheltered harbor for yachts or 
boats, with —— wa throughout and close in 
shore. It comp nearly 20 — of bigh land, 
a large part of which ts _- -. 
are numerous beaches, coves, and bold rocky shores 
at almost every point, and beautiful views of sur- 
rounding islands and mountains. The property must 


be disposed of this spring. and will be sold at a 
settle an estate. Address 
Executor, Rockland. Maine. 


low price to 
JOHN L. DONAHUE, 





TREES AND SHRUBS 
OF CENTRAL PARK 


By LOUIS HARMAN PEET 

This book brings within easy reach of 1 
non-technical nature lover a knowledge of the 
betanical treasures of this stately park It 
has long been needed, and is fully adequate, 
identifying the trees and shrule by location 
of about 
16 maps, on 
thousand trees 


and text descriptions It consists 
370 pp.. covers the Park with 


which are tocated about two 
and shrubs. These are described in the text. 
An index gives handy reference to each tree 
or shrub described In addition, there are 
half-tone illustrations of the lurpertant trees 
and shrubs. Cloth, 12mo. Price 82.00. (Posta 

12 cents extra). Address the author, ts 
Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N 
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The University of Chicago 
Press 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Studies in General Physiology. By Professor JACQUES LOEB. 
(In two volumes.) $7.50 net, $7.90 prepaid. 


The Trend in Higher Education. 
PER. $1.50 net, $1.66 prepaid. 


By President WILLIAM R. HAR- 


Religion and the Higher Life. By President WILLIAM RAINEY 
HARPER. $1.00 net, $1.10 prepaid. 


The Messianic Hope in the New Testament. By Professor 
SHAILER MATHEWS. $2.00 net, $2.14 prepaid. 


The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander's Empire. By Pro- 
fessor JOHN P. MAHAFFY. $1.00 net, $1.10 prepaid. 


Studies in Ancient Furniture: Couches and Beds of the Greeks, 
Etruscans and Romans. By CAROLINE L. RANSOM. $4.50 net, $4.76 
prepaid. 


The Higher Life of Chicago. 


cents net, 80 cents prepaid. 


By THOMAS J. RILEY. Paper, 75 


A History of Matrimonial Institutions. By Professor GEORGE 
E. HOWARD (in three volumes). $10.00 net, $10.72 prepaid. 


The Code of Hammvrabi, King of Babylon 2250 B.C. 
Edited by Professor ROBERT F. HARPER. $4.00 net, $4.28 prepaid. 





The University of Chicago Press tse rirtn ave., new vorK 








Memotrs of 
Henry Villard 


Journalist and Financier 


1835-1900 


Two volumes, with Portraits and Maps, 
$5.00 net. Postage, 35 cents. 


An autobiographical record of the varied and 
romantic career of the war journalist who subse- 
quently became a power in the financial world, 
and carried the Northern Pacific Railroad to com 
pletion. Full of incident and valuable for its 
reminiscences of Lincoln and other prominent 
men of the time, as well as for its descriptions of 
important battles of the Civil War. 


“A book of extraordinary interest. It is written with 
great ability, in a clear and flowing style; it details with 
perfect candor the incidents of a t career; it is an 
admirable report of great events, all of which the 
writer saw, and a large part of which (after 1870) he 
was; it exhibits the rise and growth ofarich and pow- 
erful personality and a character at once remarkable 
for its simplicity and its mara SAR | Waits CHap- 
WICK, in the New York Times Saturday Review. 


“This posthumous pone a, gs of the late Henry 
Villard isa work of exceptional interest.”—Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle, November 12, 1904. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Handy Volume Classics 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 
vols., pocket size. List prices, cloth, 35c. per vol., 
limp leather 75c. per vol. (Special prices to schools 
and colleges ) 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Thomas Y, Crowell & Co.,New York 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, Dick- 
ens, Dumas, De Foe, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, 
Guizot, Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe, 
Reade, Ruskip, Scott, Smollett, Shakespeare, 
Thackeray, Tolstoi. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 























Spring Loducational 
Humbers 


The usual Spring Educational Numbers of THE 
NATION will be issued this year on April 13th and April 
20th, and will reach the professors and teachers in all 
the leading Colleges and Academic Institutions in the 
country. Pour thousand extra copies of each issue will 
be sent to persons interested in educational affairs in 
addition to those sent to regular subscribers, and as there 
will be different lists for each of the special issues, adver- 
tisements should be inserted in both of them in order to 
reach the entire list. 

Copy for the first of these numbers should be received 
by Tuesday, April 11th, and for the second by April 18th. 
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| BROKE of COVENDEN 


“There is no living writer to whom it would 
not be a credit.”—Springfleld Republican. 

Cloth, $1.50. Postpaid, 
HERBERT B. TURNER & CO., Boston. 








A CATALOGUE OF OLD, RARE, and 

Curious Books relating to American and Local 

History, Genealogy, etc., can had for the asking, of 
A. 8. CLARK, 218 Washington St., Peekskill, N. Y. 





FULL OF DELIGHTFUL HUMOR, 


JAPAN TO-DAY .. 4.5. Scuerer 


Illustrated, At all booksellers. 








PROTHERO'’S $2.00 net. 
The Psalms in Human Life 
| £. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 











To receive the current 
numbers ina convenient 
(temporary) form, Sub- 
stantially made, bound 
fn cloth, with Taz Na- 
TION stamped On the side 
in gold. Holds about one 
volume. Papers easily 
and neatly adjusted 


















































